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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE MANJOWS. 
(Continued from vol. vii, page 329.) 
CHAPTER IV. CONQUEST OF LIAOSI continvep. 

FROM its geographical position, the extent of its country, and the 

numbers and character of its various peoples, Mongolia would of 
necessity very materially affect the interests of the Manjows, who could 
not afford to permit the Mongols to remain foes, and must have con- 
templated with misgiving the task of compelling them to become allies; 
for the Mongols were immensely more numerous than, and as fond of 
the saddle and the bow as the Manjows. 

The name Munggoo, from which we receive the term Mongolia, 
is a comparatively modern one, the ‘ wandering kingdom” being 
known by many and changing names in Chinese history. The Mon- 
gols were however always even nominally free,—or as the Chinese 
historians modestly phrase it, in a state of rebellion—till the Tang 
dynasty conquered the Doo-jiie 3E fk, situated south and south-west 
of Gobi. Two cities were then built in this desert of the sandy sea,— 
this Han-hai,—which was specially created by Heaven, to divide the 
“Middle Flowery Kingdom” from the rest of the world,(!)—the 
cities being intended to command the conquered district. 

The subject Mongols were not long in asserting their freedom, 
which they retained till the Nijun predescasors of the Manjows—the 
Liao and Jin (Kin) dynasties—established several earthen walled cities 
in the south-east of Mongolia, ruling over the peoples then called the 
Doong-si }~ & and the Si-si PF &, but they did not attach the regions 
north of the river.* In order to have control over the communications 
between their newly-acquired territory and their original home in 
northern Manchuria, it was necessary for them to establish and occupy 
these military posts. The Liao dynasty was overturned by its cousin 
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the Jin, which in its turn fell before the Mongols, at a time when they 
~ were the most powerful people in Asia. 

These Mongols,—who gave China the Yooen dynasty,—came from 
the northern reaches of Mongolia, between the Great desert and Rus- 
sia. ‘They asserted their supremacy, first over their neighbours south 
of Gobi, then westwards to Datoong, conquering all south and west 
Mongolia up to the Mohammedan countries of the Py jsj Si-yih. The 
whole of Mongolia was then first united to China, but as her conqueror 
not her vassal; the accumulated Mongol forces driving out the Jin from 
the north, and subduing the Soong dynasty in the south of China. 
The Yooen dynasty retained the old subdivisions in Mongolia, establish- 
ing “‘wangs” and imperial sons-in-law over the various tribes, the 
descendants of whom, and of members of the Yooen family, being 
princes in Mongolia to this day. 

The Ming (native Chinese) dynasty, which overturned the Yooen, 
pursued them northwards beyond the desert to their old homes, and 
always maintained a nominal sovereignty over the whole of Mongolia, 
though they found it easier to do so by subsidies than by the sword; 
nor did yearly “presents” prevent the Mongols from making many 
and formidable incursions into Chinese territory. 

Mongolia is usually divided into four, the Inner Mongols south of 
the desert, the Outer north of the desert, Nwolootei west of the desert, 
and the “Chinghai”’ or Kokonor Mongols. 

At the present stage of our history we have to deal only with the 
Inner Mongols, divided into forty-eight banners, twenty-four families, 
and six tribes,* in addition to other two banners and one family oc- 
cupying the cities of Gweiwha and Toomootei, north of Peking. 

Four of those tribes border the west of the whole of Manchuria,t 
from the province of Hei-loong jiang} on the north to Shanhai gwan on 
the south, and extend along the north of Chihli, while the remaining 
two border Shansi, Shensi and Kansuh. 

The nearest Mongol neighbours of the Manjows were the Kursin, 
which is one of the largest of the families. It, with Gworlwosu, 
Doorbatei, and Jalaitei, formed the tribe Jualimoo. But Kursin gives 
its name to the tribe more frequently than not. 

From very remote periods, the sword decided the right of the 


* Dividing the Mongols into clans and tribes, it is difficult to distinguish the one from 
the other, and the word “horde” is inappropriate when applied to a well-es- 


tablished order. I have therefore preferred to call ni boo, the smaller, a 


“family,” and Vl ming, a “tribe,” being composed of so many 600, just like the 
tribes of Israel. 


i pe _ Shing-jing or Fung-tien, by which names alone it is known to the Chinese ; 
Manchuria being a name improperly given by foreigners. 


+ SB fe UL Gei-loong jiang, not Taitsibar, or Jijihar, which ia ite capital. 
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particular family which was to be head of the tribe; and the head 
of a family frequently made himself chief of his tribe, but extended 
his sway over neighbouring families and clans. It was by means of 
this perpetual internal discord, that Mongolia fell piecemeal at the feet 
of the Manjows, who got the “division” ready made and had only to 
“reign.” But it was also by means of this same incessant internal 
struggle, that the Mongols made the conquests which agitated the 
whole world; for they themselves had to be conquered before they 
marched a foot beyond Mongolia, and their only cohesive power was a 
master mind; which if removed, caused the breaking up of the compact 
mass into its original elements, and which may again make the name 
of Mongol as terrible as ever was that of Hun given to their ancestors: 

Kursin* beyond Sifung kow is from east to west eight hundred 
and seventy /i, and from north to south two thousand one hundred 4, 
stretching from Shanhai gwan to Swolwun, the birthplace of the Liao 
dynasty in the far north, on the Siwngwha jiang or Songari, and is 
still under the rule of the lineal descendant of Hasar, a- younger 
brother of the founder of the Yooen dynasty. In the early days of 
the Ming dynasty, Woolianghua,+ chief of Kursin, was made the 
principal of the three Mongol chiefs nominated by the Ming, to watch 
the frontier. This supremacy was afterwards destroyed, and the four 
families of Jualimoo,—all called Kursin after the principal one,—sub- 
jected by force of arms to the head of the Chahar family. From its 
position, Kursin was the first Mongol family or tribe to come in contact 
with the Manjows. 

From the rough map accompanying the first chapter of this 
history it will have been observed, that Chinese territory extended 
northwards beyond Moukden like a wedge, till it terminated in a 
point just outside Kaiyooen, on the east of which city was that portion 
of the Niijun from whom sprang the Jin dynasty, and on the west the 
family of Kursin, whose head was chief of the tribe. 

If the Eastern Mongols and Niijun or Manjows are not physiolo- 
gical or philological brothers, they are very near relations,—their 
polysyllabic languages containing so many similar words; and the many 
customs they have in common, seem as distinctly to point to a common 
origin, as to their mutually wide separation from the Chinese. 

As the old Mongol chiefs loved war and plunder, like our own old 
barons, tribe against tribe and family against family, so did the Eastern 
Mongols often measure swords with their neighbours the Niijun; for 





* Afterwards called Kortsin, but as far as I can learn without good reason; for the 
Mongols call-their country west of Manchuria, Toornaor, and themselves Harchin ; 


the latter probably the origin of the Chinese # @ i>, which in that case would 
be more properly written Karsin. 


t JL E uct Woo-liang-hua. _ ; 
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they were then under the Ming,—what they are now under the Man- 
jows,—in a state of semi-independence; or rather resembling the attitude 
of Afghanistan to India,—left to settle their own quarrels among 
themselves, provided they left the Chinese in quiet,—were perfectly 
satisfied with their yearly “presents,” and did not help themselves on 
Chinese soil. The Mongol and Niijun chiefs intermarried, and so 
probably did the neighbouring peoples under them. 

Thus when the Niijun south of Kirin and Ninguta combined to 
take and destroy Noorhachu in Laochung, they sent for the aid of the 
chief of Kursin, who willingly marched at the head of his troops, was 
the first in the fray, and the first to flee when the whole allied arniy 
was routed below Gooluashan. Afterwards when Woola was attack- 
ed, Kursin marched to the rescue, but was met and his horse fled back 
to their own country. 

As soon as the chief got home, he sent messengers to the Man- 
jows to make a treaty of peace. 

In the middle of the 15th century, Twotwoboowha chief of Chahar 
was murdered, the murderer assuming the chieftainship. The son of 
the murdered man was soon after reinstated in his patrimony, taking 
the title of Siaowangdsu (the small king),—a title handed down to his 
posterity. In the beginning of the 16th century the Siaowangdsu 
made himself master of the Kokonor Mongols, and marched about at 
the head of a hundred thousand bowmen. After displaying their 
prowess all round, these gradually broke up, moving eastwards and 
settling down, except when making inroads on Chinese territory ; for 
China was the Roman empire of these Goths. 

When the Manjows began to make themselves felt in eastern 
Manchuria, the Ming empowered Lindan han, the then Siaowangdsu to 
raise an army against them. Doubtless Lindan han had already proved 
himself a man of war. His first effort was unsuccessful, for he was 
driven home. He however raised an army larger than the first, with 
which instead of attacking the Manjows, he devastated his Mongol 
neighbourhood, spreading the terror of his name in all directions. 
Many of his neighbours fled towards Kursin, and—whether from right- 
eous indignation at the atrocities of Lindan han, or from the fear of 
themselves feeling the scourge of his arm, or from both motives,—the 
Kursin chief and people bound themselves fast friends to the Manjows, 
in a friendship which has up to the present day not been broken. For 
it was their chief who planned the defences on the Beiho and led the 
army which opposed the march of the allied troops on Peking; and 
he did only what his predecessors have always done when any danger 
threatened the Manjow government. These chiefs and the imperial 
family have therefore again and again intermarried. 
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Lindan han still went on his course, though not without opposi- 
tion; for he was once defeated at the head of forty thousand men by a 
combination of Mongol families. The Mongols however found they 
had no chance against him, and therefore implored the protection of 
the Manjows, who in 1632 marched with their newly-acquired Mongol 
‘tributaries against Lindan han. As it was summer, the Liao was 
unfordable; and the Manjows therefore marched northwards by Hingan 
ling,* a distance of thirteen hundred #. Lindan han, desired to make 
a stand at his capital, but his men broke up, stripped, crossed the 
(Yellow) river and fled whither and with as much of their live property 
as they could, most of them finding their way into Gweiwha chung. 
The forsaken chief had to follow perforce, fleeing alone and never 
resting till he got to the marches of Kokonor where he died of fatigue, 
his former ruthless power doubtless making an asylum anywhere 
impossible. 

The Manjow army then marched on Gweiwha chung which they 
captured with many myriad men. 

Soon after the accession of the Ming Tienchi (1621), two Ming 
wangs looking after Chinese interests in Mongolia, who were very 
friendly disposed to the Mongols, and what is just as likely, very much 
afraid of them, agreed to pay a million taels per annum to the Mongol 
Shwunyi wang, descendant of Nanda, to whom that title had been 
first given; for this Mongol it was who had charge of preventing 
inroads into Chinese territory. ‘This was handed over at the yearly 
horse fair, when Shwunyi wang presented his tribute of fifty thousand 
horses, or three hundred and twenty thousand taels as an equivalent. 

Chahar defeated Shwunyi wang, took his place as border guardian 
and recipient of the million taels, which was given him with the view 
no doubt to rétain him in Chinese service. 

When Taidsoong caused Lindan han to flee, and occupied Gwei- 
wha chung, he thought he had as good a right to the subsidy as his 
predecessor, and sent letters to that effect to the magistrates of all the 
border cities, Hiienfoo, Daitoong, Yangho, &c., stating how much 
better it would be for the Chinese to pay him this sum than have 
handed it to the weak Chahar, whose power was gone with the flight 
of its chief; for that thus he and they would become good friends. 
The governor at Daitoong agreed to make a covenant with the Man- 
jows, on the ratification of which, a white horse and a black ox were 
sacrificed, and arrangements made for an excharge market at Jangjia 
kow. But when news of this covenant made by his unauthorized 





* Two hundred and twenty li north-east of Meirgun in Hei-loong jiang province, which 
was however not then subject to the Manjows, but probably in the neighbourhood 
of some of their new allies. 
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official came to the emperor’s ears, he was extremely wroth and had 
the various parties punished. Thereafter no magistrate dared hold 
any intercourse with the Manjows, 

In the beginning vf 1633, Taidsoong urged the farmers to dili- 
gence in cultivation of grain and planting of trees, while the soldiers 
were exhorted to frequent bow exercise, because it was the bow which 
had won them dominion, and the officers were forbidden to oppress the 
poor by compelling them to do unrequited government labour. The 
first flush of youth had gone, and the Manjows were inclined to follow 
the example of their easy neighbours the Chinese, and like every people 
if not stirred up, were content to let the future take care of itself; 
when as soon as their military power was rusted, they would assuredly 
be driven back into their original mountains or all massacred. The 
son was worthy of his father however, and gave his men employment. 
He sent one brother east of Newchwang half way to Corea, to build 
the city of Siwyen, another to build Lanpan,* a third to build Toong- 
yooen poo, and a fourth to build Jienchang, which is now in ruins, and 
like every ruin called a “‘Corean city.” 

We have already seen that Mao Wunloong who held the many 
small islands along the south and south-east coast of Manchuria, 
whence he issued as he willed to scourge the rear of the Manjows, was 
murdered by accomplices of the brave defender of Ningyooen. His 
troops broke up, many of them crossing over to the Chinese forces in 
Shantung, while some remained to live as they might on the islands. 
Among those who crossed to Shantung were Koong Yoodua,t and 
Gung Joongming,} both inferior officers in Mao’s army. They were 
both made Tsanjiang by the governor of Dungjow (Tungchow), at the 
time Daishow was so hard pressed in Dalinghua city. Yoodua was at 
once ordered off to the relief of that city with eight hundred horse. 
When he got to Woochiao hien he was met by a brother officer who 
tempted him to desert. They set off accompanied by fifty men who 
doubtless plundered all round. Their band rapidly increased to thou- 
sands. They returned, besieged and took Linyi, Ling, Shangho, Ching- 
chung and other Aien cities, when they made bold to march on 
Tungchow, which was opened to them by Joongming with fourteen 
other associates. The governor fled and the city was taken. 

Yoodua assumed the title of Only Commander and Li Jiwchung 
who had tempted him, that of Second Commander, while Joongming 
was made a dsoongbing, or “general.” From Tungchow as head quar- 


* Lanpan, 240 li west of Fungwhang chung; Toongyooen, 100 li north-west of the 
same; Jienchang, 120 li south of Hingjing. 


tH F &. + Kf Bi. 
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ters, they marched against all the cities and villages of Shantung, which 
was therefore in a frightfully riotous state. 

The brave Dsoo Dabi, whom we have met before, marched with 
many myriad men against Tungchow; but it is not astonishing to hear 
that the man who with a few men penetrated into the heart of Tai- 
dsoo’s army, was slain early in battle. 

The rebels found however that they could not stand out, and Yoo- 
dua suddenly departed by sea for Manchuria. He was attacked by 
the Chinese commandant of Liishwun kow, which appears to have been 
a strong city in the extreme south of the Manchurian promontory ; and 
being on the sea, not to have followed the example of the up-country 
cities, when they all opened their gates to the Manjows. Whether 
the attack was by sea or by land it is difficult to determine, but it was 
most probably a pursuit by sea; for several of Yoodua’s officers were 
slain, while the commandant who had been a fellow-officer of Yoo- 
dua’s, lost none. 

Coreans came up to support the Chinese, but fortunately for 
Yoodua, who must have been on shore by this time, the Manjows 
who had been sent city building turned up, and his assailants retired: 

Yoodua was instructed to repair to Doongjing* with his wife and 
goods. He was allowed a hundred horses for his retainers. He and 
Joongming were gazetted in Moukden with the titles they had as- 
sumed in Tungchow. 

In August following, an army marched against Liishwun kow, 
under the guidance of Yoodua, and took it with its contents of five 
thousand three hundred prisoners, hundreds of horses and oxen, two 
thousand two hundred gold taels, twenty-one thousand two hundred 
silver taels, over three hundred pieces of satin, over two thousand seven 
hundred pieces of pongee, and twenty-four thousand pieces of cotton, 
with eight chests of ginsheng and much other stuffs. The ginsheng 
proves that the Coreans still kept up communications with the Chinese 
by sea, while the money would seem to imply that this was believed to 
be a safe place. A band of two thousand Manjows took the Shan- 
hai gwan road, at the same time returning with four thousand two 
hundred captives. 

Next Chinese new-year’s day, Taidsoong seated himself in his 
Reception Hall,t ordering Yoodua and Joongming to present them- 
selves with the beiluas of the highest rank. Wrestling matches 





* North-east of Liaoyang, now known only by heaps of earth, where the walls 
had been. 

+ A beautiful octagon outside the palace buildings proper, but beside the east wall 
thereof. It stands at the north of a large quadrangle paved with stone and brick, 


at each side of which are five fine detached houses, probably for the use of the 
princes and guests. 
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took place, when Ursalan raised all competitors off the ground and was 
therefore called “ Marvellous Strength.” 

Shang Kuasi* the Ming Foojiang of Gwangloo island, south of 
Manchuria, deserted with the men of the islands Changshan and Shu- 
chung off Pidsuwo, in all several thousands. The island of Pi was 
soon taken and Wunloong’s head quarters all attached to Manchuria. 

These three, Koong, Gung and Shang who had been small officials 
under Wunloong all became wangs in the south of China before 
many years passed over them, having done good service for the same. 
Koong and Gung had a black flag given them bordered with white, and 
Shang a black with a white circle in the centre. 

Moukden was called the “‘Heaven-aiding capjtal,” and Huatooala 
the “ Heaven-aided prosperous capital (Hingjing),” and the first ex- 
amination was held for Jiizun (Chiijén) degree in Manjow, Mongol 


and Chinese. 


Sixteen passed who were each presented by Taidsoong 


with an embroidered suit, four men of the family of each, subject to 
military service were exempted, and they themselves feasted by the 
Board of Rites. 

In July, Taidsoong advanced from Hiienfoo to reconnoitre Swo- 
jow district, and next month the army marched in force on Shansi, 
against Daijow, Swojow and other cities, but apparently only Jwowei 
was taken before the army was recalled. Raids were however made on 
Hei-loong jiang to the north and Warka to the east, which were more 
successful; for these raids on the more thinly populated Niijun districts, 
seemed to have served their purpose when a number of captives were 
brought back, many—possibly most—of whom, were soon converted into 
soldiers. Bachilan reported when four months from home, that he 
had taken about ten thousand men, and a hundred and sixteen women, 
beside live stock, in Hei-loong jiang. Doobahai reported the capture of 
five hundred and sixty men, five hundred and sixty-six women and 


ninety children, in Warka. 


A force sent in June 1635 to reconnoitre Ningyooen and Jinjow, 
fell in with a Chinese army, which they routed, killing and taking some 
of their higher officers together with five hundred men, after which it 


returned. 


In 1634 the men of Chahar revolted against Lin Danwoo and 
deserted in “countless numbers” to the Manjows, after seeing the dead 
body of their former chief. In March of 1635 these men were sent 
back to their own country along with a picked Manjow army. Three 
months after, the main army had got to Silajoongua on the way to 
Chahar, at which place Lin’s widow, with a Taiji surrendered with 
a thousand five hundred families. 


* WH. 
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The Yellow river was crossed, and Nguajua—unprepared to fight— 
surrendered with his mother and over a thousand families. He was 
created a chin-wang. The Chahar districts all submitted during this 
same year, and Inner Mongolia became entirely subject to the Manjows. 

But this expedition was remarkable for a richer conquest than 
that of men and women. When the last Yooen emperor fled beyond 
the Great desert, he took with him the imperial jade seal which had 
been handed down from dynasty to dynasty. Somehow it got lost, 
and was out of sight for two centuries; after which, a certain shepherd 
was so much disconcerted at his sheep eating no food for three days, 
that he dug the ground to discover the charm, when he found the 
long-lost jade seal. It became the property of his chief Lin Danwoo, 
whose widow handed it to the Manjows. On it are inscribed in ancient 
characters (jwandsii), ‘ij #3 $f, the “Precious (Agent) of Rule and 
Command.” It was encased in fanyii,* with a clasp in the form of a 
scaly dragon,—all of a dazzling brightness! 

The possessor of this charmed seal is said to be sure of sovereignty 
over China, which is probably true as long as he can keep it and its 
locality is known. It was therefore fortunate for the Manjows that the 
lucky shepherd was not ambitious. No sooner did the forty-nine Mongol 
beiluas hear of the news, than they hastened without exception to ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of the possessor of the seal. 

Chahar has not always been so faithful an ally as Kursin; for 
when Woo Sangwei revolted in the south-west, Boorni, younger 
brother and successor of the deceased Nguajua, refused to obey the 
summons of Kanghi for aid; whereupon he himself was immediately 
attacked by a combined Manjow and Mongol force, which got to 
Chirhatai, where all heavy baggage was left behind; so that the men 
could ride lightly to Daloo, where Boorni was encamped amid hills 
and gullies. His ambushes were first driven in, and then his army 
defeated. He had however another army in readiness, with which he 
renewed the fight; but in vain, for he had to flee with three thousand 
horse. He did not flee far, for a Kursin arrow brought him to the 
ground. His land was converted into a common, the survivors of the 
tribe banished to beyond Hiienwha and Daitoong to the south-west of 
Dooshu kow, where his territory had extended north and north-west of 
Peking, over a thousand /i, beyond the outer wall. 

We have seen how Gweiwha chung west of the Yellow river was 
taken. In 1636, a number of Mongols of that district revolted, flying 
beyond the Great desert. They were pursued by Woobahai who had 
been made commandant of Gweiwha. For some score of days no trace 
of the rebels was obtainable. One day while some men went to pick 
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up a wild goose which had been shot by them, they suddenly came 
upon the rebel camp, which however broke up immediately, continuing 
the flight northwards. At Wundwo ling they were overtaken. Yelei 
one of their leaders raised his bow to let fly, when a fox which had 
risen in front, ran against him and his bow was knocked out of his 
hand. He was taken, and on him was found the seal of Shwunyi wang 
of Gweiwha. 

Inner Mongolia however seems to have taken kindly to Manjow 
rule, for there has been no such serious risings as under the Ming 
dynasty. 

For some years the hands of the last Ming emperor were paralyzed 
by the gigantic scale at which robbery and rebellion had arrived; so 
that China was now like a stranded vessel surrounded by wreckers, 
which could not possibly act on the offensive,—could not even success- 
fully repel every attack, while every moment made her weaker. The 
well-intentioned but weak emperor found everything against him ; the 
Manjows on his east successfully resisting every attempt to keep them 
within bounds, a hungry populace converted into fiendish robbers on 
the soil of his kingdom, a greedy selfish ministry in his conncil cham- 
ber, who disregarded whatever tended not to their own immediate 
advantage, and a famine over the northern provinces, which not only 
converted hungry men into robbers, but gave proof to all friendly 
disposed, that Heaven was wroth with and had forsaken the emperor- 
The Manjows therefore could chose their point, mode and time of 
attack or retreat. 

The year 1636 passed over without any important military opera- 
tions. A raid was made through Mongol territory into Shansi in the 
end of the preceding and beginning of this year which resulted in a 
total of six thousand Chinese troops slain and seventy-six thousand 
two hundred head of human and four-footed animals taken. A second 
in summer was followed by a more serious raid in autumn, when the 
Manjows, again marching through Mongol ground, entered Changan, 
passed Baoding and got to Anjow, reporting successful contests in fifty- 
six so-called battles and the plunder of twelve cities with the capture 
of a hundred and eighty thousand head of men and cattle. But from 
a military stand-point, all this was mere robbery; for the places taken 
could not be retained. In the end of the year, an expedition against 
the Coreans ended in subduing that kingdom. 

Civil affairs occupied some attention ; for besides ranks bestowed 
on all having the blood of Taidsoo in their veins, and golden knobs or 
buttons, with distinctive pearl or other appendages, given to the higher 
officials, an attempt was made to put down Buddhism or rather the 
“Yellow” or lama form of it. It was publicly proclaimed that the 
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lamas confined their food to vegetables only with the intention of 
deceiving the people; for if they governed their food they did not 
restrain their unruly thoughts, but coveted, cheated and did nothing 
but deceive. It was lamented that the Mongols were such implicit 
believers in the lama exhortations, and their doctrine of speedy 
transmigration promised to such as perfectly attended to those exhorta- 
tions. The use of the wheel of transmigration* and the cloth soul- 
leadert used by lamas and Buddhists at funerals was strictly forbidden. 

The secretariat was divided into three (the Nei san yooen),—the 
Nei gwoshu yooen, “Inner History Hall,” the Nei mishoo yooen, “Inner 
Private Secretariat,” and the Nei hoongwun yooen, “Inner Dispatch 
Office.” 

The sovereign of Manjow was styled Tsoongdua, this being the 
first year of that style, and the name Ching (clear) was given to his 
empire; while his remotest ancestors, the petty headmen of the Hua- 
tooala villages, were adorned with grand names; the deceased Taidsoo 
had a long string of magnificent adjectives prefixed to his name, while 
his tomb, on a small, beautifully wooded eminence, east of Moukden, 
was called Foo-ling (Tomb of happiness); his “empress,” also lying 
there, had a nearly equal and equally appropriate number of epithets, 
and the beiluas were all made wangs. 

A dream of Taidsoong’s is thought worthy of historical record. 
He dreamed that he was on his way to Hingjing to worship Taidsoo 
whom he saw riding swiftly. Daishan (son of Taidsoo) laid hold of 
the bridle, but could not hold in the horse. Then Taidsoong entered 
the Ming palace (probably in pursuit of his father). In the palace 
was a man who held out and handed to him a string of coral. The 
man seemed to be the-emperor Wanli (long dead). His first thought 
was to refuse the coral, on closely looking at which he saw on it the 
images of the Jin dynasty. He received it, Wanli saying,—This is the 
history of the Jin dynasty. 

On waking, the dream was laid before the wise men of the Nei 
san yooen by this Nebuchadnezzar; and they explained, that as he had 
formerly dreamed of going into the Corean palace, and afterwards took 
Corea, so now the entering the palace of the Ming signified, that he 
was to gain possession of China, and the coral that he was to be 
entrusted with the imperial duty of issuing the imperial yearly book. 

The numbers of Chinese under Manjow colours were now so great, 
that they too were this year divided into two separate wings, under a 
dark blue flag. Two years after, they were divided into four banners, 


. ee , 
Hi i iy hiien-jwan-lwun, not now in use. 


+ $5 Ti B® jie-boo-fan the “spirit-leader,” still carried by a son before e coffin. 
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—bordered yellow, bordered white, bordered blue and pure blue. In 
1642, the numbers having risen to twenty-seven thousand and fifty 
men they were subdivided into eight banners. The two yellow and 
bordered white were considered the best troops. 

The Mongols in 1635 numbered sixteen thousand eight hundred 
and forty soldiers, and were then divided into eight banners. Every 
three hundred men had a dswoling, equivalent to Chinese showbei,— 
Manjow, niwloo (roo) jangjing. To five dswolings there was one ftsanling, 
or youji, or jiara jangjing ; to five tsanlings, one dootoong, or dsoongbing, 
or gooshan jangjing. Each dootoong had a right and left foo dootoong, 
or foo jiang, or meirun jangjing. 

North of the Great desert, stretching away to Russian Siberia for 
three thousand /i, and east to west five thousand /’, is Outer Mongolia, 
at that time under three chiefs, the principal of whom was Karka in the 
east. When Chahar was annexed, Karka sent messages of concord to 
the Manjows, who sent the envoys away with sable robes, court pearls, 


-bows, swords, gold and silks. They brought as “tribute” in the fol- 


lowing year, strange beasts, celebrated horses, armour, sables, the diao 
or ‘great vulture (monachus),” matchlocks made by the Russians, 
bow-bags from Whiboo, and saddles and hatchets from Urmasu. Black 
foxes, white squirrels, and robes were given them in return. They after- 
wards presented every year a white camel .and eight white horses, 
which was called the “tribute of the nine whites.” But they were 
not always very good friends; for Taidsoong had to march against and 
have-them defeated in 1638. 

This same year every board had six members each with his 
distinctive duties, and the duty and work of the various boards were 
clearly defined. The first chungjung of the Board of Rites was a 
Manjow jooshuchang a jiara jangjing. He presented a memorial 
praying that wives or maidens taken in war should not be ill-treated. 
He was examined and rebuked, because, though his body was with the 
Manjows his heart was with the Chinese, and as being no better than 
a spy who should be put to.death. His life was saved however. 

Taidsoong issued an order, somewhat more conformable to hu- 
manity, through the Board of Rites, to the effect that any person 
found clothing like the Chinese, retaining their hair, and binding the 
feet of their children, would be severely punished. This of course 
had reference only to those Chinese who were within the jurisdiction 
of Taidsoong. Several edicts were afterwards issued against eramping 
the feet, yet all in vain. It is a curious fact that of the three customs 
referred to, the two belonging to men, the fashion of the garment and 
the cutting of the hair, were easily abolished, while the one which 
belonged to women, though one would suppose much more serious, has 
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been persisted in up to the present day inspite of threats by emperor 
or magistrate. Is the Chinese woman more obstinate or conservative 
than her husband ? 

In September, Dworgwun the Zooi chin-wang was nominated chief 
commander, and sent with a body of men, while Ywotwo was at the 
head of another, both to act against the Chinese. 

Ywotwo marched by the valley of Chiangdsu ling, and taking a 
city of that name, passed on by four different roads. By the way they 
came upon a body of six thousand Chinese under Woo Ahung, dsoong- 
doo (governor) of Ji and Liao,* who was a confirmed drunkard; and 
as he was therefore wholly unprepared, he was easily defeated. The 
Mongols called that valley Dajiboola. 

Dworgwun broke down a ruined portion of the Great wall east 
of Doongjia kow and west of Chingwan shan, through which he passed. 
The two brothers united their armies at Toongjow (Tungchow) below 
Peking. Arrived at Jwojow jK JH, they separated and marched by 
eight roads, one by the hills, one by the Ywun-hwo $f jj ‘Grand canal ’’ 
and six between these two. 

The Ming general Loo Siangshung and the shangshoo (president) 
of the Board of War were on bad terms; hence, though Loo had 
the title of commander-in-chief of all the troops, he had under him 
scarcely twenty thousand men, the bulk of the men of Gwanning being 
under Gao Chichien. Of his men Loo Siangshung placed half under 
Chun Sinjia, and with the remainder marched on Baoding. He fought a 
most severe battle at Chingdoo #§ #f (rebels?), where many were slain 
and wounded on both sides; and then advanced on Yinloo-swo, where he 
found he had lost half of his divided foree. Here with five thousand 
men he had to encounter several score thousand Manjows, who sur- 
rounded him three deep. 

Gao Chichien at the head of the main army about fifty % distant, 
would not move to his aid, but left him to repel the Manjows for two 
days; and, after his last grain of powder was gone, he threw himself, 
sword in hand, into their midst, and slew over a dozen men before he 
was cut down. 

Believing that the Chinese would draw men from Ningyooen and 
Jinjow, as soon as they knew of the march of the two Manjow armies 
into the interior, Taidsoong resolved to keep those.men where they 
were. He therefore sent several armies of Mongols to occupy the road 
between Ningyooen and Jinjow, and some of the Manjow rear-guard 
with Mongols, to that between Ningyooen and Chientwun. He himself 
led an army by Yijow. The three recent deserters—who had mean-time 


* Bi 3%, Ji Liao,—indicating the north-east of Chibli, and what remained of Liaosi. 
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been created wangs, Gung, Koong and Shang—were entrusted with 
our old acquaintance the “Great general,” which battered down the 
walls of two fortified villages. Thus the object of the move was 
thoroughly realized. 

At the same time the plundering armies under Dworgwun reached 
Linching chow in Shantung, crossed the Grand canal, took Tsinan foo, 
and captured Dua #4 wang, having taken in all fifty walled cities besides 
eight which opened their gates. They took above four hundred and 
sixty thousand captives, and over a million taels of silver. 

Returning next spring by Tientsin, they found the canal much 
swollen and unfordable. Some Chinese officials proposed to cut off 
their retreat; but the Chinese generals dared not act, so that after 
some days they crossed in safety. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made by Taidsoong to bring about 
a treaty of peace, nor was any notice even taken of his proposal. 

In the spring of 1639, Taidsoong marched against Hingshan, 
which he hotly besieged. The three new wangs, Shang, Koong and 
Gung, with two Manjow officers had each his special post assigned 
him, from which he was to pour shot upon the city from his field- 
pieces, ‘‘red-coats,”’ at present called “horse-cannon.” The city 
parapets and much of the wall were battered down, the foojiang Jin 
Gwofung remaining inside all day. At sunset the Manjows retired to 
rest, and to prepare for attack through breach and by escalade in the 
morning. But when they got up, they found the walls as high as 
ever, the breaches having been repaired with corded beams protected by 
earth. The succeeding attack of the Manjows was easily repulsed, 
and their ‘“‘cloudy ladders” helped to raise men to the wall, only to be 
hurled back to die. Attempts to mine the walls in three different 
places were discovered and defeated, and the siege had to be raised. 
Bodies sent against Tashan and Lienshan were equally unsuccessful. 
In revenge the country round Jinjow was harried, and villages utterly 
destroyed. Several minor expeditions kept Jinjow and Ningyooen oc- 
cupied all the year. In one of these the brave Jin Gwofung, who had 
been created dsoongbing of Ningyooen, was slain with two of his sons.* 

In mid-winter, an expedition was sent north against Swolwun, 
the country of the Liao dynasty, which was reported of in May of the 
following year, as having taken over three thousand men, over two 
thousand women, and more than a thousand children. 








* When Hoong Chungchow, the dsoongdoo of Ji and Liao heard of it, he said, “At first 
when Jin Gwofung was alone at the head of three thousand men, he successfully 
defied the Manjow armies. As soon as he was inade a great leader with a myriad 
men, he was defeated; the reason evidently being, that though nominally chief he 
was interfered with;” a truth, the many evidences of which had not yet ensured 

@ wiser policy in Peking. 
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In April, 1640, Jirhalang was ordered to restore the ancient city 
of Yijow, and to prevent the Chinese to the south of him from cul- 
tivating the ground. Cavalry were always on the road, and if not 
successful in preventing the sowing of Jinjow district, did the reaping 
themselves, in some cases cutting down the half-grown crops. 

In July, Dworgwun the Zooi chin-wang was ordered to watch Jin- 
jow, and to divide his men into two wings; one to be ready to oppose 
any movement of the enemy’s troops, and open the way for deserters ; 
another to look after all the crops, to have them cut down and care- 
fully stored up, with the straw and corn already cut, in two strong 
places. Between small bodies of these and of Chinese, frequent engage- 
ments took place, in one of which Zooi chin-wang’s men were badly 
worsted, and he himself was reproved for acting without a plan. 

An ambush set on the Ningyooen road surprised a grain convoy, 
took a thousand dan (each 10 dow or pecks) with the mules and horses 
carrying it, killing three hundred and ninety of the convoy. 

In October, Jirhalang was sent to relieve Dworgwun, who wish- 
ing to strike a blow just before leaving, sent men to tempt the garrison 
of Siwngshan, whence a body of cavalry soon issued at great speed 
only to be driven back. A second and a third time did they charge, 
when they were pursued up to the very gates, losing many men. The 
newly-arrived army also laid ambushes, seized night convoys of grain, 
and kept the enemy on the qui vive. 

In December, Dworgwun was sent back to relieve Jirhalang. 

In March of 1641, Taidsoong received the yearly census, the 
taking of which had been some time established. This census was to 
register the niwloos of the Manjows and Mongols, the number of in- 
dividuals and cattle in each family, and a sort of “income” census, by 
which rich and poor were to be distinguished. It would appear that 
the census of this year was very unsatisfactory on this last score; for 
he called and reprimanded the jangjings and others whose business it 
was to look after the poor, charging them with the increased poverty, 
because of their love of good food and drink, and consequent neglect of 
magisterial duties. 

The wangs, beiluas and great ministers were also blamed for 
neglecting to see themselves that their men practiced archery. They 
should teach their younger brothers to bend the ox-horn bow and fly 
the winged arrow, while boys should be instructed in the use of the 
wooden bow and willow arrow; and they were again reminded that it 
was criminal to neglect the diligent and constant practice of the art 
which made them powerful. 

It would appear that the use of tobacco was introduced about this 
time, and that penal laws had been issued against its use, but in vain ; 
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for “though we strictly forbade the smoking of tobacco, how could the 
people be restrained when they smoked in private?” Is opium smok- 
ing to pass through the same stages as tobacco smoking did, and both 
under the Manjows, the one at the beginning, the other at the end of 
their reign? So far the parallel is complete, for both were strictly 
forbidden, and the laws in each case nullified; because the magistrates 
set the example in slighting them. Meantime scarcely a half of the 
male adults smoke opium, while man, woman and child smokes his 
long ebony-stemmed tobacco pipe, the non-smoker being a rarity. 

The crime of smoking tobacco was set against that of neglecting 
archery and husbandry; and it was declared that while the former 
might be condoned, the latter could not be overlooked. 

In April, Dworgwun gave home-leave to the mailed soldiers, and 
moved his camp away from Jinjow thirty /i to Gwowang-bei towards the 
Yijow road. The news enraged Taidsoong who had given orders that 
Jinjow should be gradually approached, for he was determined to take 
it. His troops had devastated Shantung and Shansi, taking many 
cities and could have taken all, but not a foot could he retain, because 
of the strong post of Shanhai gwan in his rear; and Shanhai gwan 
could be approached only after the fall of the four strong cities north- 
east of it, the principal and nearest of which was Jinjow. As he had 
so frequently been baffled in his designs on Jinjow and Ningyooen, he 
adopted the plan we have been describing to keep or make them short 
of provisions, and prepare for an easier conquest when his plans were 
complete. He was now enraged because the temporary withdrawal 
and weakening of the troops, permitted Jinjow to lay in a stock of 
provisions. 

The guilty princes were recalled, and Jirhalang ordered to press 
the southern garrisons.. The recalled army was ordered to halt at 
Shulita,* and no man permitted to enter the capital. Ministers were 
sent out to examine and punish every man guilty of dismissing as 
many as five men. The Zooi chin-wang and his subordinate brother 
Soo chin-wang acknowledged their fault, and were both degraded to 
chin-wangs besides being heavily fined; the inferior officials being 
punished in proportion to their power and guilt, after which all were 
permitted to enter the city. 

Jirhalang was ordered to surround Jinjow and to keep the road 
from Siwng and Hingshan, to prevent succour thence. 

In besieging the city, the attacking party set up eight camps, be- 
fore which a deep trench was dug, and at the side walls were built. 
Between the camps and nearer the city another trench was dug, beside 


® Now called Tawan, twelve ls outside Moukden, on the west road. 
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which watchmen beating gongs kept incessant guard. Jinjow was a 
double city. Inside the outer wall was a colony of Mongols, who 
railed at the watchmen, saying,—‘‘ We have provisions inside the city 
for two or three years; do you think you can take us by sitting before 
the walls.” The watchmen replied,—‘ If you have provisions for four 
years, what will you eat on the fifth?” The reply terrified the 
Mongols, who learned from it the determination to have the city at all 
costs, and their allegiance wavered. 

Lanumoochi and Woobashuwhunjin, Mongol chiefs, sent a secret 
message, saying that they would surrender the city if soldiers were sent 
on the night of the 27th (of 3rd moon). But commander Dsoo Da- 
show, whom we have seen turn coat twice and was now under his first 
flag, heard of the proposed treachery on the night of the 24th. He 
went out of the inner city to seize the Mongol chiefs, who resisted. 
Their soldiers made a great tumult which attracted the attention of 
the Manjows, who hastened to the foot of the wall. The Mongols let 
down ropes from above, by which the walls were scaled. The Chinese 
were driven into the inner* city and the outer city was taken by the 
Manjows, who received eighty-six Mongol officers and six thousand 
two hundred men and women into their ranks. The news caused the 
greatest joy in Moukden, Taidsoong inviting the populace to a theatri- 
cal performance in the palace. 

Intelligence was speedily sent to Peking, and “urgency” declared.t+ 
Preparations were forthwith made on both sides for more serious 
work. The wangs Koong and Shang were sent off in the 4th moon to 
increase the ranks of Jirhalang, and small bodies from Siwngshan and 
Hingshan were met and driven back; but a large force was being col- 
lected under the governor of Ji and Liao—Hoong Chungchow, and 
eight dsoongbings, of whom Woo Sangwei was one. This force, 
amounting to a hundred and thirty thousand infantry and forty thou- 
sand cavalry, got to Ningyooen with a year’s provisions. 

Dsoo Dashow sent messengers from Jinjow urging them not to 
fight blindly, but to rest in fortified camps and to advance with caution,— 
advice which Hoong was already prepared to act upon; for as the 
provisions were so bulky and the carts so numerous, he resolved first 
to get them on from Tashan to Siwngshan, then from Siwngshan to 
Jinjow, setting up camps at every step, to prevent all possibility of 
surprise. But the shangshoo of the Board of War had sent on the 
langjoong Jang Zwolin (as usual, to spy the commander), who acted 








* The outer cannot have surrounded the inner city, but must have been on one side, 
as that of Peking, and similarly situated; for the only traces of an outer enclosure 
in the present splendid city are on the south side, beside the shallow “river” 
Siaoling hua. 

+ It is remarkable to find the phrase used in the French convention occurring here. 
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like a madman, ceasing neither day nor night from reporting fighting. 
His conduct at length compelled Hoong to abandon his first resolu- 
tion, and to march ahead with sixty thousand men, leaving the 
provender at Ningyooen, Tashan, and Bijiagang, just beyond Tashan. 
The rest of the army followed him. 

The cavalry surrounded three sides of Siwngshan, the infantry 
occupied Zoofung gang north of the city, pitching seven camps between 
the two hills,—Siwng and Zoofung—before which they dug a deep ditch. 

Taidsoong heard of the march of this formidable army in Sep- 
tember, and issued orders immediately, commanding every man and 
every horse in all the Manjow districts to gather at the capital. 
On the 15th day of the 8th moon, they started from Moukden, leaving 
Jirhalang the Jun chin-wang to protect the city. He marched day 
and night, and in six days his forces occupied the high road from 
Nanshan to the sea, between Siwngshan and Hingshan, thus cutting off 
communication between the enemy’s army and his provisions. A 
detachment was told off forthwith, which defeated the men left in 
charge of the provisions at Tashan, and took the stores at Bijia gang, 
where there were thirteen great heaps of grain. 

Taidsoong knew that the enemy had small store of provision, and 
predicted that within five days they would retire. He therefore planted 
ambushes at Tashan, Hingshan, Siaoling hua, and by other roads 
wherever the enemy might possibly march. These divided forces were 
ordered to fight the advancing enemy if of equal numbers; but if 
superior to let them pass, and then strike them in the rear. He also 
set a strong body over the grain at Bijia shan, to prevent its being 
taken by a dash. 

The second day, soon after nightfall, Woo Sangwei and five other 
dsoongbings began their retreat in excellent fighting order. But the 
men of Wang Poo broke up in disorder and fled. In the dark it was 
impossible to re-form, and all made for Tashan. The Manjows pursued, 
striking down the rear, the ambush doing what they could to put the 
van into confusion. The Chinese marched slowly,—now marching, 
now fighting,—but at last they all broke, flying into Tashan. Parties 
were met on all the roads, and all who were opposed broke and fled. 

The dsoongbing Tsao Bienjiao, with the commander Hoong Chung- 
chow and about ten thousand men got into Siwngshan. Thence they 
made five unsuccessful sallies, Tsao Bienjiao pushing his way with some 
of his men to the gate of the quarters of Taidsoong. As the principal 

officers were away elsewhere, the greatest terror prevailed inside. But 
the gate was defended by Balikwun alone till troops came up, when 
Tsao Bienjiao got wounded and retired. 
Taidsoong, believing that the men shut up in Tashan were sure 
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to flee immediately for Ningyooen, set ambushes at Gaochiao and 
Sanggarjai. They had not long to wait; for Woo Sangwei and the 
others marched out; and their men, now thoroughly demoralized, ran and 
most of them perished in the sea. Woo himself and Wang Poo escaped 
alone. Jang Zwolin, one principal cause of that terrible disaster, fled: 
in a boat and proved the man he was by joining the robbers, then so 
powerful all over China, and again deserting to the Manjows. 

Of the Chinese, fifty-three thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
three then perished, and seven thousand four hundred and forty-four 
horses, sixty-six camels, and nine thousand three hundred and forty-six 
coats of mail, were taken. Most of the lost were drowned as they had 
been fleeing by the sea-shore. The sea was covered with the floating 
bodies, as if with innumerable “ wild geese or ducks.”” The Manjows 
had ten men wounded that night. 

_ Siwngshan, which was short of provisions before, was soon in great 
straits by the additional men shut up there, and hope of relief was 
destroyed ; for a deep ditch was cut round the city which was closely 
invested, Hoong Chungchow not daring to sally. 

Next month a large force was sent against Jinjow. Taidsoong 
returned to Moukden, and some provisions were smuggled into Siwng- 
shan, which had come by sea from Tientsin. They were of little 
service however; for the foojiang, Hia Chungdua sent his son secretly 
into the city, who managed to open the gates. Hoong Chungchow was 
taken alive. Tsao Bienjiao and other officers were slain fighting. 

Orders were sent to Jirhalang to closely invest Jinjow,—to cut 
down even the grass which grew between the wall and the trench. 

As soon however as it was known in Jinjow, that Siwngshan had 
fallen, the hearts of all failed. Dsoo Dashow again presented himself 
with his troops to the Manjows, by whom he was well treated. But 
every Mongol, and the men outside Dsoo’s contingent were put to death. 

Men had been sent on to aid Jinjow, but they dared not pass 
Ningyooen where Woo Sangwei was governor. He—though he could 
not save the country around from plunder—kept his city. Tashan 
and Hingshan, whether influenced by the advice of Dsoo Dashow or 
of their own accord, resisted -no longer. 

The fall of these four cities filled the Peking court with terror. 
A messenger was at once dispatched to talk of peace. But Taidsoong 
discovered that the messenger was sent, not by the emperor, but by 
the shangshoo of the Board of War, and would not therefore see the 
message. 

Others were sent who got to Jinjow, and went on to Moukden in 
June, 1642. Officials were sent out of Moukden twenty ii to welcome 
and prepare them a feast. When they got to Moukden, the messengers 
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performed ‘one kneel and three knocks” (hkatow), and presented the 
emperor’s letter which was written to the shangshoo of the Board of 
War, appointing him to treat of peace. They were dismissed the fol- 
lowing month with a long epistle, recapitulating the causes of war 
from the very beginning, throwing all the blame on the Chinese court. 
This epistle concluded with a proposal, that the Chinese should pay the 
Manjows yearly ten thousand gold taels and a million taels of silver, 
in return for which they would receive a thousand catties of ginsheng 
and a thousand sable skins, (!) each retaining the ground then in their 
possession. But now that the rebels had gained such formidable 
proportions, the Manjows were not at all anxious for the peace which 
they would have welcomed some years before, and the negotiations 
fell through. 

The Chinese contingent of the army became so numerous by 
desertion, that they had to be divided into eight banners. Some of 
them now urged Taidsoong to march direct on Peking, which in the 
present state of Chinese terror could not but fall. He however, thought 
it was the best policy to harass and plunder the country all round; 
that thus Peking would by and bye fall of itself, like a tree which has 
been cut all round the outside. There can be little doubt that he 
might then easily have taken Peking, which was seized next year by 
the rebels; after which the chance of the Manjows was hanging in the 
balance. 

An army was again prepared to raid China. It set off in Novem- 
ber. The left wing broke down the Great wall at Jieshan, and passed 
through; and at Taitow ying fought and slew two thousand five hund- 
red men of Taitoong foo. The right wing found the gullies so narrow 
and the roads so rough, that they had to ride singly. A Chinese 
official was seized, who told them that twenty i outside of Whangyen 
kow was a very narrow road at Yenmung wan, while the gate was of 
stone and protected by cannon and powder mines. Men were sent on 
by night, who seized the cannon, and withdrew the powder charges. 
The gate, with another further on, was taken. The wing divided into 
two before Whangyen kow, attacked, took it and passed through 
chang-chung, as the “Great wall” is called. The two wings united 
at Jijow, the inhabitants of which had all fled to the hills, leaving grain 
and cattle behind. A detachment coming up to aid Jinjow, was broken. 

Before starting, Taidsoong exhorted the men to act as good 
soldiers, and not as ruffian robbers; telling them that no old man should 
be killed without grave reasons, no man’s wife should be seized or his 
property destroyed, and none beaten because they failed to give silver, 
as was the case during the last invasion. The advice was good, but 
we can scarcely hope any attention was paid it; for in July of next 
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year (1643), the army returned from Shantung reporting thirty-nine 
victories, and three foo, eighteen jow and sixty-seven hien cities taken, 
besides six which opened their gates. They brought back twelve thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty taels of gold, two million two hundred and 
five thousand two hundred and seventy taels of silver, four thousand 
four hundred and forty taels of pearls, fifty-three thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty pieces of satin, furs and coats of mail in abundance, 
three hundred and sixty-nine thousand human beings, and over three 
hundred and twenty-one thousand head of cattle. A number of high 
Chinese officials concerned committed suicide. Expeditions sent against 
Karka and other Mongol districts were equally successful. 

After Wanli’s reign the yearly allowance for Gwandoong or the 
two Liaos was six million six hundred thousand rations,* which was 
increased in Tsoongjung’s (Ts‘ung-cheng) time to sixteen million seven 
hundred thousand, the Chinese author adding, that this formed the 
larger half of the army expenditure for the whole of China. Taking 
into consideration that this was over two centuries aga, it represents a 
considerable sum of money. 

The Yiijwun wang Dwodwo, probably sick and tired of this 
carnage and cruelty, began the new year of 1643 by advising that the 
example of the ancients should be followed,—who fought only when it 
was unavoidable ; (?)—for that Heaven would certainly punish the people 
trusting to its own power and acting unrighteously. He recommended 
that the soldiers should be disbanded, and that the officials should well 
regulate their internal affairs, customs, and agriculture which was of 
prime importance as the source of food and clothing. His advice was 
not at all likely to be carried into action. 

Taidsoong recommended his great ministers to be sure to entrust 
all important business connected with war to men of wisdom, who, if 
carrying out successfully whatever task was imposed upon them, would 
be permitted to send their men to dig ginsheng; while those would be 
forbidden whose failure proved them incompetent, and it would be 
criminal for them to be jealous of their betters. 

Next month (September), this able son of a more able father died 
at the age of fifty-two, and there has been no third to place beside them. 
A long title was given him, and his body rests in the Jaoling, north of 
Moukden, before which is the finest pailow I have seen. But both 
his tomb and that of his father are sadly in need of repair. 

The child who. was elected to succeed Taidsoong was his ninth 
son. His mother’s temple name may be given as a curiosity, along 
with the distinguishing marks which pointed him out as future emperor. 


- : ‘ : 
ij stang,—which I am informed means many taels for rations. 
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Jaoshungtsushowgoongjieunganyijangchingd wunwhiwunjwangkanghua 
empress, before the birth of her child, used to be surrounded by a red 
flame, which terrified the servant maids, who rushed forward. to 
smother it, when lo! it disappeared. In addition to other wonders, a 
lock of hair on the crown of his head was at his birth longer and 
different from the rest. During the day of his birth, a red flame sur- 
rounded his mother’s palace, and a delightful fragrance moved slowly 
about like the soft flowing of water. His mental capacity was above 
the ordinary kind from his birth, and daily increased. He was 
extremely fond of learning at six (five according to our calculation), 
when he was nominated to the throne by Daishan his oldest uncle, all 
consenting. All the wangs, beiluas and great ministers wrote an 
oath of allegiance (which was burnt), to inform Heaven and Earth. 
Jirhalang the Jun chin-wang and Dworgwun the Zooi chin-wang were 
nominated guardians ; and another written oath was-burnt. 

The succession was not established however without some com- 
motion. Adali or Uadali, a prince wang, secretly promised to abet 
Zooi chin-wang if he claimed the throne. Shwotwo a Gooshan beidsu 
sent Woodan to the same wang, to state, that he and a number of 
ministers were prepared to support him. Adali and Shwotwo went 
with Lwolwohoong to Li chin-wang Daishan—who was confined with 
a bad leg—and said that everybody was ready to proclaim Zooi chin- 
wang emperor, blaming him (Daishan) for negligence in not taking 
active steps to prevent such a thing. 

Daishan saw Dworgwun his brother face to face with his accusers. 
Adali and Shwotwo were condemned to death for the crime of instiga- 
ting civil war, together with the mother of the former and the wife of 
the latter. The family register of Adali was given* to Daishan, that 
of Shwotwo to Dworgwun. 

Because Woodan and Lwolwohoong knew not what they did, 
they were forgiven. The dasiadsu Ganglin was imprisoned, but his 
crime pardoned, as he had informed the privy council that he would 
not be in the plot. Fan Wunchung, a dasiadsu, was degraded into the 
bordered yellow banner. 

This storm—of whose origin doubtless Dworgwun knew more 
than he cared to say—having blown over, Jirhalang was ordered off 
to Jinjow and against Ningyooen, which was taken in November. 
Chientwun wei, Joonghow swo, and Joongchien swo followed within a 
few days, and the people and spoils were divided among the conquerors 
according to rank. Bands of men were sent towards Hei-loong jiang 
and Koorka to seize men to fill the ranks. 


* Wives, concubines, children, slaves and cattle were all included; the register being 
the title-deed to such property. 
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In the beginning of 1644, a new board was created to look after 
the interests and affairs of the Chinese; and consisted of two members. 
A Board of Works in connexion with the Chinese portion of the army 
was composed of an officer from each banner. An additional dasiadsu 
was elected for each of the three secretariats. 

Another wang, the Soo chin-wang, Howgua was accused of traitor- 
ous speech, which was found proven. He was first watched, then 
liberated, but degraded to the ranks of the common people. 

In May, the degraded dasiadsu Fan Wunchung addressed .a 
memorial to the guardian wangs, stating that if they wished to esta- 
blish a reputation and secure an inheritance, the enormous proportions 
which robbery had assumed all over China made it an easy matter; 
while delay or inaction now would cause endless regrets hereafter ; and 
recommending that a village be strongly fortified as a halting place for 
troops passing to and from the Chinese capital. 

Dworgwun ordered the march of two thirds of all the Manjow 
and Mongol soldiers, with the Chinese army under the three wangs. 
They got to the Liao river, when they heard that the Ming emperor* 
and empress had hanged themselves, and that Li Dsuchung had pro- 
claimed himself emperor, taking the title of Dashwun and for his style 
Yoongchang. 

We have now brought the Manjows within sight of their imperial 
glory, and in a subsequent chapter will introduce them into Peking, 


after tracing the various causes which paved their way. 
J. R. 





A MONGOL COURT OF JUSTICE. 

NE evening after sunset, a Mongol came furtively into my tent, 
and after a few commonplace remarks asked in an earnest whisp- 

er, if I had any medicine good for wounds. I said I would like 
to see the wounds before giving medicine for them, and asked what 
sort of wounds they were and who had them. It turned out that the 
wounds were not yet inflicted,—that the visitor was to be tried for 
theft next day, and as part of the examination was by scourging, he 
wanted to be prepared for the worst. In his own name, and that of a 
friend, he also preferred a very earnest request, that I would give him 
some medicine to make his flesh able to endure scourging without feel- 
ing pain! If I could not furnish him with this, perhaps I might give 
him something to tighten up his mind, so that he would not confess 





* The tree on Mei-shan on which the ill-fated monarch committed the deed, was chained 
for the crime of permitting an emperor to hang himself, and remains chained to 
this day! So I am informed, but it must be a very hoary-headed sinner by this time! 
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under torture! After quite a long and confidential conversation as 
to his guilt and prospects for the morrow, he rose to go, asking me to 
tell no one of his visit, because he was in custody, and allowed to go 
about only by the kindness of his keeper. Next morning early, I had 
another visitor on the same errand; like his neighbour he wanted 
something to heal his possible wounds, to harden his flesh, and to 
brace up his mind. 

In the early morning a large tent of blue cloth fluttered gaily in 
the breeze. It was pitched just beyond the temple limits. The whole 
half-year’s secular business of the tribe had been transacted in the 
temple buildings, but criminal proceedings could not be taken against 
culprits within the hallowed ground. Within the boundary it is not 
lawful to beat and whip men; so the thieves had to be examined out- 
side the little footpath made by devout Mongols who travel round and 
round the sacred precincts by way of religious duty. No one appeared 
to know exactly when the court would begin; but after a while strag- 
glers seemed to converge towards the conspicuous tent, and the rumour 
got abroad that the mandarins had gone out to begin business. 

The tent was open at both ends, and with the exception of a 
contracted space down the centre, was packed full of mandarins of 
various ranks. Around the mouth of the tent was the disorderly crowd 
of spectators, who pushed each other about, and talked away among 
themselves without any seeming restraint. At the tail of the tent was 
another and smaller crowd, kept in a little better order by the angry 
commands of “stand back,”’ shouted at short intervals by one or other 
of the dignitaries sweating under the heat that found its way through 
the cloth of the tent. The tail of the tent had been opened to secure 
coolness by circulation of air, but blocked up by a sweltering crowd at 
both ends, the circulation amounted to little; and the discomfort of the 
judges within, was only exceeded by that of the trembling culprits 
who were led up and made to kneel before them. Behind the little 
table, on which were laid official papers, sat two or three mandarins 
with buttons of various kinds, but no one appeared to’ claim higher 
rank than his neighbours, and no one was seen to be specially presiding. 
Any one that liked seemed to say anything he liked, and frequently 
more than one spoke at once; and on more than one occasion a prisoner 
had to attend to the different sets of remarks made to him by two dif- 
ferent mandarins at one and the same time. The noise of the two 
crowds of spectators outside, and the free and easy way of contempo- 
raneous speaking inside, -made it difficult to keep track of what was 
going on. It was hardly possible both to see and hear; so a good 
many of those really interested in the proceedings, did not attempt to 
see, but knelt down outside the tent, and with bended head listened 
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attentively through the cloth. Beyond the crowd in front of the tent, 
sat a row of laymen and lamas all looking very solemn and sedate. 
These were the prisoners waiting to be tried. No one seemed to watch 
them, and they were not handcuffed of bound in any way. They 
simply sat and waited till an attendant came and called them forward. 

One case tried was that of two lamas. The reading of some 
charge or evidence or other could be heard indistinctly amid the hum 
and bustle, and then the elder lama was led out in front of the tent 
and lay down in full view of the court. As the crowd fell back a 
whip, a couple of rods, and the leather sole of a shoe became apparent. 
The lictor asked which he was to use, and on being told to take the 
whip, proceeded to administer thirty lashes. The whip was really a 
formidable weapon and looked alarming; but the whipper stood so 
close in towards the culprit that almost all the force of the thong was 
spent on the grass. This was farce enough, but this was not all. One, 
two, three, five, eight, nine, ten, eleven, thirteen, seventeen, twenty, 
—counted the sturdy lictor, bringing up his whip with great display 
and letting it gently down—twenty he counted, and as he counted 
twenty-one, an official standing near by shouted thirty. Tuirry, with 
tremendous emphasis shouted the lictor and then rested his whip, as 
if his arm had been quite worn out with the great exertion. ‘Oi yoi 
yoi,” sighed the victim as he got up, and the whole crowd of specta- 
tors laughed aloud; the sufferer joining in the laugh as soon as he got 
his face turned away from the court. Everybody seemed pleased, and 
what seemed to please them most was the counting—twenty, twenty- 
one, thirty. The turn of the younger priest came next, but his was a 
more serious affair. He was uncovered and his infliction was with a 
rod that left a mark at each stroke. The count too was carefully 
looked to, and, when it jumped from three to five, the lictor was 
ordered to stop and be careful as to how he counted. This lama got 
his full complement of thirty strokes and good strokes too. 

Another case was that of cattle stealing. Several men were im- 
plicated, but the din and bustle made it impossible to hear whether 
the accused confessed and were punished for the deed, or did not 
confess and were whipped to make them tell the truth. Doubtless 
Mongols accustomed te the proceedings knew all about what was 
going on, but an unaccustomed spectator, hustled about, could only 
guess. One of the culprits was an old man with a decent dress and 
respectable look; and one of the buttons inside the tent could be 
heard shouting to him:—‘‘ You are an old man, more than sixty, 
your life is almost past, you should know better by this time than to 
steal; if you are poor and hungry, beg; begging is better than stealing; 
if you beg, people will give you food.” Then after a little :—“ After 
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this will you be deterred (from stealing)? Will you be careful? Will 
you amend your ways?” He was then led forth and had thirty 
slight lashes with the whip, without being deprived of the protection 
of his trousers. Concerned in the same case was a young lama who 
came next in turn, and was punished severely with the rod. No 
miscounting,—no laying it on light for him. He was about twenty 
years of age, and, according to the expressed verdict: of the unofficial 
mob, just the sort of fellow to steal. The officials were evidently of 
the same mind, and took care that the scourging was no sham. Once 
they stopped the lictor, and threatened to have him whipped if he did 
not hurt the prisoner more. The young lama got fifty good ones, and 
seemed to get up with difficulty. Perhaps too he was tenderer than his 
neighbours, for he manifestly suffered severely. 

Then came a complicated business of the theft of a single horse. 
Four or five prisoners were called up, and a long examination ensued. 
Several persons were beaten, among them the well-dressed respectable- 
looking son of a man of official rank. This young man was the most 
decent-looking fellow among the prisoners. He had his thirty lashes 
by way of examination, and might have had more, if another man 
had not confessed under his torture, that he alone was the thief, and 
that the decent-looking young man was falsely accused. The man 
who confessed was the same who had come to me by night for medi- 
cine. His confession admitted that he had stolen the horse, and tied 
it up in the mountains till he should be able to convey it away 
secretly; but in his absence the wolves had come and devoured it; so 
he was none the better for his theft! His unsuccessful experiment 
was the cause of no little mirth to the official and unofficial spectators. 

Another case was peculiarly Mongolian. A young lama was 
brought up accused of causing a prairie fire, which ran for miles and 
scorched a caravan of Halhas, encamped with their camels and loads 
of tea in the long dry grass. The accused admitted the charge, but 
pleaded that it was unintentional; and appealed to the mercy of the 
court, reminding them that he was a quiet and orderly subject, and 
the sole support of his father, an old man aged eighty years. The 
court was evidently satisfied with the explanation, but the law must 
be magnified, which was supposed to be done when thirty nominal 
lashes were laid on lightly, not even his coat being removed; and the 
count being so cooked that though thirty was counted, hardly more 
than fifteen were administered. 

Another case elicited rather a curious confession. An elderly 
man under examination said, that if his two companions in accusation 
would not own up, he would take the responsibility of the loss. The 
judges seemed well satisfied with the arrangement, asked if he had 
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means sufficient to make good the loss, and dismissed him without 
corporal punishment. 

A few more cases followed, and then the greater part of the 
spectators dispersed, remarking that what was to come next was 
a civil suit, at which they evidently did not expect to see much beating 
and whipping, which seemed to form the main attraction to most. 

In connection with the above-mentioned criminal proceedings, 
probably the natives knew pretty well all that happened; but to the 
eye of an unaccustomed spectator, nothing very definite appeared, 
and it was hardly possible to make out whether the various flagella- 
tions were given as punishments for crimes or inducements to confess. 
Indeed the language that accompanied them sometimes seemed to 
indicate, that both purposes were aimed at. 

It must not be supposed that these beatings constituted the sole 
punishment of the thieves. Their sentences of imprisonment, &c. were 
passed afterwards ; and some of the cases were said to be those of men 
who were undergoing sentences previously passed on them; and who 
were now brought forth merely to be presented to the court. 

During the course of the proceedings, I had been endeavouring to 
distinguish the governor-general of the tribe; but in the crowd of 
mandarins in the tent, no one seemed to claim much higher rank than 
his neighbours. Returning towards my tent, a fat Mongol in a greasy 
old dress called me to him, passed salutations, conversed a little, then 
let me go. He had a couple of attendants hanging around near him, 
and an old lama came up as we were speaking. ‘T'wo days afterwards 
meeting the old lama, I asked who that mandarin was who had been 
talking to me. It had been the governor-general incog. He had 
deputed his duties to the inferior mandarins; and while they were 
sweating in the crowded tent, bullying thieves, and speaking down 
each other, he had been enjoying himself lounging around. 

A day or two afterwards, in my tent I happened to ask an aged 
lama of some small rank in the temple, if he had been to see the trial 
of the thieves. Hitching himself round, and looking at me as if he 
thought I was taking some undue liberty with his dignity, he replied 
“No, no, no; do you think that a respectable man like me would go ° 
to see thieves tried?’ This seemed to be the universal feeling on the 
matter, that it was an exhibition fit only for the eyes of boys and menials. 

There seemed too to be a very prevalent idea, that the court on 
this occasion had been altogether too merciful and gentle; or as the 
Mongols expressed it, that the mandarins had only been amusing 
themselves. Perhaps though, they only said so to me from a desire to 
make Mongolian law appear more imposing in my foreign eyes. The 
prisoners themselves did not think it much fun. One man on being 
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taxed with confessing altogether too easily under slight torture, said 
that he really could not help it, and that his questioner must be no 
better than an ox, if he did not know that when the fatal time came, 
to refrain from confessing was an impossibility. Perhaps after all the 
court served its purpose. Merciful and amusing as it might seem, 
most of the prisoners appeared to stand in no small awe of its decisions; 
and if it had the effect of punishing criminals and deterring from 
crime, it could not be said to be a failure. Towards sunset I had 
another visit from the prisoner who, the night before wanted medicine 
for his wounds and bracing for for his mind. How changed he seemed. 
He had had sixty strokes and was to be sentenced to something or 
other, he did not as yet know what; but he seemed happy and radiant, 
and smiled all over. The anxiety and uncertainty had gone, he had 
confessed and been condemned; but though acquitted he could not 
have seemed much more relieved. Though severely beaten he had 
not received wounds, his mind did not now want any bracing, and it 
was evident that his confession had been an excellent tonic for his 
mental constitution. 

A good many cases of theft were left untried at the close of the 
day, and how they were settled does not appear. The tent was not 
pitched again, and next morning early the governor-general took his 
departure, conspicuous in his two-horse cart guided by a mounted 
driver, and preceeded by a horseman carrying the seals of office in a 
box strapped on between his shoulders. This was the signal: for a 
general scattering. Many Mongols had returned to their homes before; 
those that were left now disappeared, the traders, from Peking and 
other places who had come for the occasion, departed to travel round 
the country; and the temple, which for a week had swarmed with 
men, and had its pastures adorned with scores of hobbled horses, 
resumed its normally deserted appearance, not to be again disturbed 
till the summer sacred festival would attract its crowds of traders and 
worshippers from the four quarters. 

In travelling round the country afterwards, we met several of 
the prisoners at their homes, and every two or three days were re- 
minded of the court of justice by hearing our Mongol servant counting, 
in a mock official tone of voice, seven, ten, eleven, fourteen, nineteen, 
twenty-one, Tutrty, as he hammered the tent pins into the hard ground. 

It turned out too that one of the prisoners at least did not get off 
so easily, as the tial we had seen might have led a spectator to sup- 
pose. Another prisoner had taken the whole guilt upon himself, and 
thus freed his neighbour, who, at that time, was allowed to get off 
rather easily. Some time after, the man thus freed was sent for by the 
governor-general, and-subjected to another examination. The accused 
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was a man of means, and he was now charged with bribing his con- 
federate to confess and take the blame. A severe castigation was 
administered to make him reveal the truth; but the man stood firm, 
and though there was a general feeling that he was guilty, he could 
not be made to confess and had to be dismissed. The story goes, 
that after he had received the severe infliction of over a hundred 
strokes, and the examination was ended, he got up with the bearing of 
an innocent man, shewing his unbroken skin as proof of his innocence. 
“You have broken several rods on me” said he; ‘“‘see how I have 
stood it, are you satisfied now?” The Mongols have great admiration 
for a man who will thus dare and endure without confessing; and how-- 
ever objectionable the examining by torture of witnesses may be, it 
affords good opportunity for inflicting pretty severe punishment under 
pretence of questioning men who are pretty well known to be guilty, 
but who cannot be convicted for want of conclusive evidence. 


HOINOS. 





STATISTICS OF THE HONGKONG PROTESTANT MISSION. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF 

PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN HONGKONG, TO JANUARY, 1875. 
By Rev. A. B. HurcHinson. . 


HIS island was ceded to, and taken possession of by England in the 
year 1841, when it thus became part of the colonial possessions of 
Great Britain ; and has since remained a crown colony. This was on 
January 25th. On February 9th, eight missionaries visited Hongkong, 
to consider the advisability of opening mission stations, and so claiming 
it, and through it the south of China, for the King of kings. In the 
same year, the Revs. I. J. Roberts and J. L. Shuck of the American 
Baptist Mission took up their residence and built a mission-house with 
school and chapel; and thus to America belongs the honour of commencing 
mission work. The Rev.C. Gutzlaff, interpreter to the government, also 
devoted his leisure hours to zealous prosecution of his original calling. 
The next step was the securing of a site for the school of the Morrison 
Education Society in the spring of 1842; Sir H. Pottinger the governor 
granting Morrison Hill for the purpose. The buildings were ready at 
the end of the summer, and in November a Christian boarding-school 
with eleven pupils was opened, under the charge’of the Rev. S. R. 
Brown, B. A. from America. The Morrison Education Society had been 
founded at Canton in 1836—“to establish and support schools in China, 
—to teach to natives the English language, with the express proviso that 
the Bible and books on Christianity shall be read in the schools,” At 
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that time, the Rev. C. Gutzlaff was also diligently using the opportunities 
afforded by his position as interpreter to the-English government, for 
the proclamation of Gospel truth, and the translation and dissemination 
of the Bible and other books and tracts. But it was not until the month 
of September, 1843, that the missionary institutions at present existing 
in Hongkong fairly commenced. The mission of the London Mis- 
sionary Society was then opened by the Rev. J. Legge, D. D. and Dr. 
Hobson, who brought with them from Macao the personnel of the 
Anglo-Chinese College of Malacca, and the materiel of the printing- 
office, which—first established at Malacca in 1836, and afterwards 
removed to Macao, and thence to Hongkong,—has since done such good 
service to the cause of Christ. At the close of this year was establish- 
ed a hospital, which was placed under the care of Dr. Hobson; and Dr. 
Legge reported a school of thirty boys. In the school of the Morrison 
Education Society were twenty-two. 

1844.—The Rev. S. R. Brown had thirty-four pupils at Morrison 
Hill. The Rev. W. Gillespie arrived for the London Missionary Society. 

1845.—The Hongkong Auxiliary Committee of the Religious 
Tract Society Was formed in September of this year, the Rev. W. H. 
Medhurst being secretary. The London Mission house in Aberdeen 
Street was erected, and made the head-quarters of that mission. 

1846.—The Rev. 8. R. Brown left China at the close of the year, 
and the management of the Morrison Education Society’s school devolved 
upon Mr. Macy. During this year a number of young men Were baptized 
by the Rev. C. Gutzlaff, many of whom have ever since remained stead- 
fast to their profession of Christianity. Over a hundred professing 
Christians met daily for prayers at the temporary government offices. 

1847.—During this year the first missionaries of the Evangelical 
Missionary Society of Basel arrived, and proceeded at once to the main- 
land;—the Rev. Th. Hamberg to the Hakkas, and the Rev. R. Lechler 
to the Hoklos of the Chauchow prefecture in a north-east direction. 
The pupils at Morrison Hill declined in number to twenty-seven. 

1848.—The Morrison Education Society experienced grave dif- 
ficulties in raising necessary funds, owing to the opening of the five 
ports and consequent separation of earlier members, whose sympathies 
were enlisted in local efforts. This year Dr. Legge was enabled to 
add a theological seminary to his boys’ school, with six exhibitions of 
$6 per month and board and clothing. The education given com- 
prised algebra, geometry, history, ecclesiastical and general science 
and theology. 

1849.—The Morrison Education Society’s school was given up, 
the boys being divided as follows: Dr. Legge received eight; the co- 
lonial chaplain, the Rev. V. Stanton,—who had started a school for 
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Chinese on his own responsibility,—received eight; and four proceeded 
to Canton to the Rev. Dr. Happer. The objects of the Morrison 
Education Society were thus newly defined to be:—To further the 
work to which Dr. Morrison chiefly devoted his life, by making known 
to the Chinese the Gospel of Jesus Christ; and by forwarding Pro- 
testant education amongst them in such way and manner as to the 
society may seem fitting.” In this year also was founded the Bi- 
shopric of Victoria, with an endowment of £18,C00 and £2,000 for a 
college; the object being, “the erection of a missionary college, and the 
maintenance of a missionary bishop on the coasts of China.” Already 
after six years of steady work, signs of success were to be observed. 
Ninety boys were receiving Christian instruction in the schools of the 
London Mission and the Presbyterian and Baptist churches. The baptiz- 
ed converts altogether amounted to sixty, with seven native preachers. 

1850.—The Rt. Rev. G. Smith, D.D. first Bishop of Victoria 
arrived, and occupied the disused buildings of the Morrison Education 
Society, whilst waiting for the erection of St. Paul’s College. The 
statutes (framed the previous year) state the objects to be—‘“‘ the 
training of a body of native clergy and Christian teachers for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in China, according to the principles of the 
United Church of England and Ireland.”” Freedom of admission was 
allowed also to other pupils, to be trained as members of the Church of 
England, but not for the ministry. The instruction was to be the 
usual branches,—languages, literature, science, divinity, sacred history, 
and the language and literature of China. The school commenced by 
the Rev. V. Stanton was absorbed in or became the nucleus of the new 
college. The average number in Dr. Legge’s school was now forty-five, 
each paying $2 per month. In the course of this year, a native of 
Poklo, Ch‘a Kim-kong,—having received some tracts, came down to 
the London Mission and was baptized by Dr. Legge. After instruc- 
tion he returned to his native place with a supply of Scriptures and 
tracts. This proved to be the origin of an important branch of the mission. 

1851.—On Bishop Smith leaving Morrison Hill for St. Paul’s 
College, the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Neumann, opened in the vacated pre- 
mises, a home for destitute native children—boys and girls. Mrs. 
Neumann came as the first agent of the Berlin Ladies’ Society, found- 
ed in 1850, her husband the Rev. C. Neumann being a missionary of the 
Chinese Evangelization Society. St. Paul’s College was opened with fifty 
pupils in June, the bishop being ex-officio warden. Three of these 
who were baptized, were the first-fruits of the Church of England in 
Hongkong. Dr. Legge reported fifty boys in the London Mission School. 
Dr. Hirschberg and Mr. Cole were his colleagues,—Mr. Cole super- 
intending the mission press and type foundry. The American Baptist 
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Missionary Union, represented by the Revs. J. Johnson and W. Dean, 
reported a daily attendance of fifty at their four day-schools for boys 
speaking the Chauchow dialect. Altogether during the year, ten mis- 
sionaries were labouring in Hongkong, and a hundred and sixty-five 
pupils were in the schools. The Rev. C. Gutzlaff died on the 9th 
of August. 

1852.—In May, the Rev. T. Hamberg baptized at Lilong (on 
the main-land), twenty Chinese, and thus laid the foundation of a 
prosperous church. The Rev. R. Lechler,—having been repeatedly 
prevented by the mandarins from settling in Chauchow,—joined Mr. 
Hamberg in the Hakka mission. The Rev. P. Winnes arrived at 
Hongkong,—the third missionary of the society. The Rev. E. T. R. 
Moncrieff, who came with Bishop Smith, and who had been assisting 
him at St. Paul’s College, left Hongkong. The Rev. J. Chalmers, 
M. A. joined the London Mission. 

1853.—The Revs. R. Lechler and P. Winnes settled for a time at 
Tungpo in Mirs bay on the opposite main-land, and the Rev. Mr. 
Hamberg, not being able to get a house in Lilong, went to Pukak. 

1854.—Another agency was set on foot this year,—the Correspond- 
ing Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society, which met 
for the first time at St. Paul’s College, under the presidency of Bishop 
Smith. The Morrison Education Society’s buildings were sold, and 
the site returned to the government. The society made grants in 
aid, to different schools at the coast ports. Of those in Hongkong, St. 
Paul’s College reported thirty pupils, and Dr. Legge forty. The Basel 
Mission lost by death, two members of its little band of workers,—the 
Rev. T. Hamberg and Mrs. Lechler. Mr. Lechler and Mr. Winnes 
removed to Pukak, to carry on the Lilong work. Miss Julie Poser 
came out to assist Mrs. Neumann, and died within a year. Miss Nagel 
and Miss Siisserwerth joined the mission. 

1855.—Mr. and Mrs. Neumann returned to Berlin, owing to the 
break up of their health;—Miss Nagel and Miss Siisserwerth carried 
on the general Foundation Hospital, but the numbers were very small. 
Dr. Gocking and Mr. Hanspach of the Berlin Mission assisted. Bishop 
Smith reported that the first class had left the college; the average 
number remaining being thirty. Dr. Legge had thirty-eight in his 
boarding-school, forty-five boys in a day-school, and there were seven 
girls in a boarding-school under the care of Mrs. Chalmers. Mrs. 
Johnson had a boarding-school for girls with ten pupils. This was the 
beginning of girls’ boarding-schools in Hongkong. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society sent out colporteurs in place of those formerly 
sent by the Rev. C. Gutzlaff. 
1856.—Owing to the war which broke out this year between 
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England and China, the Basel Mission stations had to be deserted, 
and the missionaries returning to Hongkong, commenced work amongst 
the Hakkas in the island. This is therefore the actual date of the 
beginning of the Basel Mission’s present work in Hongkong. The Berlin 
Mission was still farther weakened by the death of Miss Siisserwerth. 
Bishop Smith sent to Australia as a catechist, Lo Sam-yuen, who had 
hitherto acted as assistant in St. Paul’s College. Dr. Legge finally 
closed his boarding-school for boys,—the average from 1850 being 
forty-five. Since that year, each had paid $2 per month. Of seventy who 
entered the school, one third became Christians ;—as a school success 
had rewarded his efforts ;—as a training institution for preachers, it 
had failed (vide Morrison Education Society’s Report for 1866-1867). 
1857.—This year found sickness still prevailing in the Berlin 
Ladies’ Mission house at Morrison Hill; and when Mr. and Mrs. 
Ladendorff arrived to take charge, they found but seven children. 
1858.—On Easter day, twelve Hakkas were baptized, and the 
foundation was thus laid of the Hakka church in Hongkong. The 
Rev. R. Lechler was obliged by sickness to return home. Miss Magrath 
opened a boarding and day school for Eurasians and Chinese, in con- 
nection with the Church of England, but independent of any society. 
1859.—The Rev. J. and Mrs. Chalmers removed to Canton, 
leaving Dr. Legge in sole charge of the London Mission. 
1860.—Hongkong was given up as a station by the American 
Baptist Society, and the mission removed to Swatow. The site and 
buildings were sold to the government, and made a secular central 
school. In the Basel Mission, Mr. Winnes returned to Lilong, 
built a house for school and residence, and was joined by Mr. Martig. 
The Berlin Ladies’ Mission was strengthened by the arrival of Miss 
A. Heidsick and a Chinese Christian girl who had received baptism 
in Germany. In the London Mission, Miss Legge opened a day-school 
for Christian girls with twelve pupils. Miss Baxter arrived and open- 
ed at her own cost, aided by local subscriptions, schools,—for twenty 
Chinese girls; boarding and day-schools for fifty boys; and for ninety 
children of residents, European orphans and Eurasians. 
1861.—The Berlin Ladies’ Mission removed to a commodious 
building erected for it at West Point, and called the Berlin Found- 
ling House, comprising school-rooms, dormitories, chapel, and residences 
for the principal and teachers ; with garden and play-ground attached. 
The Basel Society’s mission house was also built this year, at West 
Point, on a site granted by government ; and the mission was strength- 
ened by the return of theRev.R.Lechler. MissMagrath opened a mixed 
school in Mosque Terrace. Dr. Legge published the 1st volume of his 
Chinese Classics. From time to time, Ch‘a Kim-kong, who returned 
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to Poklo in 1850, had sent down converts for baptism; Mr. Chalmers 
visiting the locality, baptized fifty persons the previous year, and Dr. 
Legge accompanying him this year, baptized a hundred and one converts. 
A station was opened in the city, and Ch‘a Kim-kong placed in charge. 
In October, the Christians numbered a hundred and eighty-six, and 
had two chapels; but a mob rose, cut the native pastor in pieces, and 
dispersed the Christians. 
1862.—Miss Magrath (Church of England) reported ten girls in 
her boarding-school, at an annual expenditure of $900. Miss Baxter’s 
(Church of England) hands were strengthened by the arrival of Miss 
Delacour; and Mrs. Smith commenced the Diocesan School for native 
-girls in a private house in the Albany. Bishop Smith confirmed 
eighteen Chinese, and reported the baptism of nine pupils of St. Paul’s 
College, and twelve of other schools. The Church Missionary Society 
commenced work in Hongkong; their first missionary, the Rev. T. 
Stringer arrived in April. The Basel Mission was strengthened by the 
arrival of Messrs. Bender and Eitel. The Rev. Mr. Martig started for 
home ill, and died on the way. Mr. Winnes visited Chonglok— 
where a native had long been preaching—and baptized a hundred per- 
sons; thus laying the foundation of the church there. In Hongkong, 
Mrs. Lechler began a school for Christian girls with twelve pupils, at 
an expense of $200 per annum. Miss Legge (L. M. 8.) reported four 
boys and eleven girls in her day-school. 
1863.—Dr. Legge had thirty boys at school in Tai-ping shan and 
forty at Wanchi. The Basel school had twenty-six girls,—boarding. 
‘Mr. Lechler visited Chonglok and baptized several natives. Miss 
Brandt joined the Berlin Ladies’ Mission in the course of this year. 
Miss Eaton arrived for the Diocesan School. Bishop Smith ordain- 
ed the Rev. Lo Sam-yuen—recently returned from <Australia,—as 
deacon, on December 2Ist, the first Chinese admitted to orders in the 
Church of England. The Diocesan native female school under the 
charge of Miss Eaton, was established on the site given by the govern- 
ment, at the cost of $8,000, of which $1,000 were subscribed by the 
Chinese. Fifteen Chinese girls were the first pupils. Miss Magrath’s 
school had sixteen girls and four boys, making forty since opening; the 
expense being $2,300 per annum. 
1864.—The missions in connections with the Church of England 
reported progress,—twenty-three baptized during the year, from various 
schools,—and thirty-five natives were communicants. Bishop Smith 
left Hongkong and Mr. Stringer of the Church Missionary Society took 
charge of the college. Miss Magrath’s schood advanced to twenty-eight 
boys and twenty girls. Miss Baxter was joined by Miss Oxlad and 
Miss Waterworth, agents of the Society for promoting Female Educa- 
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tion in the East; during the year however, Misses Waterworth and 
Delacour married, thus depriving the schools of their assistance. The 
Berlin Mission lost Miss Nagel and Dr. Gécking, who returned home 
invalided, and was strengthened by the arrival of Misses Siiss and 
Leeseman. Mr. Bender of the Basel Mission went to Chongtshun in 
Chonglok district, and opened a station there. Mr. Bellon arrived 
and proceeded to Lilong. Mr. Piton on arrival went to Chonglok, 
and opened a station at Nyen-hang li with a boarding-school. 

1865.—The Church Missionary Society’s station experienced a 
change; the Rev. T. Stringer leaving for Canton, as acting colonial 
chaplain, and the Rev. C. F. Warren arriving in January and supplying 
his place. The government granting a site in Tai-ping shan, in the 
midst of the Chinese quarter, the foundation stone of St. Stephen’s 
church was laid. The Diocesan School plan was enlarged to admit 
English children. The numbers for the year were twenty Chinese and 
twelve English. Mr. and Mrs. Gardner arrived to manage a boys’ 
school ; but the lamented death of Miss Baxter caused the break up of 
her schools. Mr. and Mrs. Gardner returned to England. Miss Oxlad 
with the Chinese and English girls went to the Diocesan School. The 
boys were transferred to St. Paul’s College; seven had already been 
baptized from Miss Baxter’s schools. The London Mission was joined 
by Mr. Eitel, formerly of the Basel Society, and in December by the 
Rev. J. Anderson from home. The Basel Mission, besides Mr. Eitel, 
lost Mr. Winnes, who returned home; but was strengthened by the 
arrival of Messrs. Faber, Hanff, Loercher and Toggenburger. Mr. 
Hanff went to Fukwing, and died the same year; Mr. Toggenburger 
went to Lilong, but died in a few months. Mr. Eitel took charge of 
the London Missionary Society’s ‘Poklo mission, and visited every 
village where there were Christians in that district. 

1866.—The London Missionary Society reported the number of 
converts in Poklo as two hundred and one baptized persons. A dis- 
pensary was also opened in that city. In Hongkong there were a 
hundred members of the same mission, with three chapels and three 
native catechists. St. Paul’s College became an ordinary English 
school, the theological training class being given up as unsuccessful. 
The pupils during the year numbered fifty. Miss Eaton joined the 
London Mission as Mrs. Eitel. Miss Magrath reported twenty girls 
in her school. The new church of St. Stephen’s (C. M. S,) being 
completed, was opened by the governor, in presence of a number of 
visitors; the cost, including residence for native clergyman being $6,000, 
of which $4,000 was contributed by residents. The Church Missionary 
Society’s mission had thus a centre distinct from the college. The 
prayer-book was but partially translated, and the communicants were 
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only three in number. Two schools containing nine hundred and 
twenty-seven pupils regularly attended divine service. 

1867.—In the Church Missionary Society’s mission, on August 
21st, being Easter day, four adults were baptized in St. Stephen’s. The 
Rev. J. Piper arrived from home in February, and a missionary 
residence was built at West Point. The Rev. C. F. Warren began an 
English service for sailors, in addition to Chinese work. In October, 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Alford arrived. The Diocesan School funds fail- 
ing, the Chinese girls were sent away. The Eurasian pupils remained 
under the charge of Miss Randall. Altogether thirty pupils had been 
baptized from this school. An Auxiliary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was formed under the presidency of Bishop Alford, which 
however expired in 1871, on his resignation of the see. In the London 
Missionary Society, the Rev. F. 8. Turner came from Canton to take 
charge of the mission, Mr. Anderson going to Canton. In May, Dr. 
Legge returned to England. The Basel Mission chapel and school were 
erected at West Point, close to the mission residence, and opened in 
presence of Bishop Alford. At the Berlin Foundling House, forty-five 
children were in school out of fifty-two received to date. Pastor Klitzke 
succeeded Mr. Ladendorff, and Miss Heidsick was married. The 
annual expense of the establishment was $4,000. 

1868.—The Church Mission was weakened by the return of the 
Rey. C. F. Warren to England in August on account of health; leaving 
the Rev. J. Piper alone. Nine communicants were reported. The 
Berlin Foundling House received eighteen children additional from the 
country. Pastor Klitzke began a German service for residents, in 
addition to Chinese work. A good Chinese and European education 
was given, and the superintendent stood in loco parentis to the children, 
arranging when necessary, for their betrothal to Christian Chinese. In 
the Poklo district of the London Missionary Society, at each of four 
different stations a church was formed, with four deacons and local 
preacher. St. Paul’s College ceased its school work, owing to there 
being no funds or endowment. Forty pupils had been baptized out 
of about a hundred who had at different times been admitted. Besides 
these, Bishop Smith had baptized six natives. But few of these joined 
St. Stephen’s congregation. 

1869.—During this year, evening preaching was commenced in 
St. Stephen’s church on five nights in each week; during the year 
there was an attendance of about 12,000 in all. Five baptisms and 
twelve communicants were reported. The Diocesan School was re- 
organized by Bishop Alford and the colonial chaplain, to give a fair 
English and Chinese education to Eurasian and English children,— 
and boarding, on payment of the necessary fees; all to be baptized and 
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brought up as members of the Church of England. In the London 
Mission, the Poklo church had increased to two hundred and forty- 
six baptized members; of which seventy-three were in full communion. 
The Basel Mission welcomed the Rev. Mr. Gussman; and the Rey. Chin 
Min-syu who had been ordained in Germany after passing six years in 
theological study. Miss Magrath returned to England. 

1870.—For nine months of this year, the Rev. J. Piper, bemg 
acting colonial chaplain, the progress of the Church Mission work was 
somewhat retarded. The Rev. Mr. Eitel removed from Canton to 
Hongkong, to strengthen the London Mission. The Rev. Dr. Legge 
returned from England and took pastoral charge of Union Church. A 
new school was opened at Nyen-hang li in Chonglok by the Rev. C. 
Piton of the Basel Mission, in which thirty boys received a higher 
class education. The expenses were about $600 per annum. 

1871.—At the close of this year, the Rev. A. B. Hutchinson 
arrived to assist the Rev. J. Piper in the Church Mission. The total 
of baptized natives in the Poklo district including a fifth station was 
two hundred and eighty-one, of whom eighty-two were in full com- 
munion. Miss Siiss of the Berlin Foundling House left for home on 
account of health. In the Basel Mission, in Lilong district a day- 
school was opened at Chong-hang kang for boys; out of nine hundred 
and fifteen pupils, eleven have been admitted by baptism into the 
church. The Rev. Kong Fat-lin, having completed his theological 
course at Basel, returned to Hongkong. 

1872.—In March of this year, the Rev. 8S. F. Turner returned to 
England, leaving Mr. Eitel, in sole charge of the London Missionary 
Society’s work. Miss Oxlad’s return strengthened the Church Mis- 
sion; two girls’ schools being immediately opened, with fifty-five pupils. 
A colloquial prayer-book and new hymn-book were placed in the 
hands of St. Stephen’s congregation. A boys’ school and residence for 
teacher were built at the rear of the church, at a cost of $800;—the 
church numbered fifteen communicants. Miss Schrader joined the 
staff of the Berlin Foundling House. In the Basel Mission, the Rev. 
R. and Mrs. Lechler returned home on furlough. The Rev. C. Piton 
removed to Hongkong in charge of the mission, the Rev. Kong A- 
yun taking charge of Nyen-hang li. Disturbances at the Lilong station 
caused Mr. and Mrs. Bellon and Mr. Gussman to retire for a time to 
Hongkong. At the end of the year, peace being restored, they re- 
turned and resumed their work. In December Mr. Reusch arrived. 

1873.—The return of the Rev. J. Piper to England in January, 
left the Rev. A. B. Hutchinson in sole charge of the Church Missionary 
Society’s station. During the year fifty boys were educated in the 
new school and were well reported of by the government inspector. 
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In Miss Oxlad’s schools over a hundred were received during the year. 
Both these and the London Mission pupils were highly commended 
by the government inspector of schools. The printing office of the 
London Missionary Society was closed, and the plant sold to a Chinese 
company. It had employed thirteen natives at five presses; and be- 
sides several hundred thousand copies of Chinese works, the first edition 
of Dr. Legge’s Chinese Classics was also printed there. 

1874.—In February, the Rev. C. J. Edge a:rived to assist Dr. 
Eitel in the London Missionary Society’s work. In the Basel Mission, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bellon and family returned to Germany. Mr. Ott 
joined the mission. The Rey. R. and Mrs. Lechler returned to Hong- 
kong, and Mr. Schaub joined the mission. At Lilong, a theological 
college had been built. The Church.Missionary Society’s church was 
restored during the year at a cost of $450, of which Chinese contribut- 
ed $190. The work of the Church of England received a fresh impetus 
at the close of the year, owing to the arrival of the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Burdon, with a master for St. Paul’s College. Miss Oxlad welcomed 
Miss Johnstone of the Society for promoting Female Education in the 
East. Miss Siiss returned, and Miss Josephine joined the staff of the 
Berlin Foundling House. Pastor Klitzke married Miss Leeseman. 

Thus we reach the end of 1874, and conclude this historical sketch 
by summing up finally the results we find in Hongkong in 1875. 

European Missionaries, 28, including 14 ladies :— 

Native Preachers, .. 28. 

Chapel, .. .. 1s 26. 

i ox ee 

Bobolars,.....« ~« 803. 

Converts,.. .. ..2,001. 

Total expenditure, $27,700. 

In the above notes, nothing has been said of the many books writ- 
ten by the missionaries of the different societies and published in the 
vernacular. Nor has any count been taken of the hundreds of thous- 
ands of tracts, books, and Bibles or Scripture portions issued by the 
Religious Tract and Bible Societies. The various missionaries of course 
carry on daily preaching to the heathen,—so obvious a matter, that it 
has been deemed unnecessary to refer to it. 





STATISTICS OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
This society has worked at Hongkong at irregular intervals; and 
Mr. Hutchinson has furnished us with some figures regarding the state 
of the mission in 1875 


The first agents of the society commenced work in Hongkong 
in 1841. 
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There is one lady at present in charge. 
There is one chapel. 

There is one organized church. 

There is one native preacher. 

There are 15 baptized church members. 





There is one School with six scholars. 


——> > 





STATISTICS OF THE LONDON MISSION. 

The following items regarding the Hongkong station for 1875, are 
chiefly furnished by the Rev. E. J. Eitel, Ph. D. 

The mission was commenced at this station, in 1842. 

There have been thirteen missionaries from the commencement, 
twelve of whom have been married. 

There are at present two missionaries, both married. | 

There are nine chapels. ° 

There are six out-stations in the district of fi 2 Poklo. 

There are nine native preachers, one of whom is supported by the 
native church. 

The present numbers of the baptized are, for Hongkong, 161, and , 
for the six Poklo out-stations, 507, or 668 in all. 

The present numbers in full communion are, for Hongkong, 117, 
and for the six Poklo out-stations, 175, or 292 in all. 

The expenses of the mission amount to $4,300 per annum. 





Dr. Eitel informs us, that there were in 1875, two schools in 
Hongkong, with 140 scholars; and four schools in the Poklo district, 
with 50 scholars; in all 190 scholars. 





Regarding the Medical work of the station, Dr. Eitel informs us:— 

There was a hospital in connection with the London Mission in 
Hongkong, from 1843 till 1853. 

There was also a hospital and dispensary, in connection with the 
London Mission in Poklo city, from 1867 to 1874; details concerning 
which will be found in the reports of Medical Missionary Society. 





In the matter of Itinerancy, Dr. Eitel in 1875 states,—that there 
is a native superintendent regularly engaged visiting the six out- 
stations, with their chapels and schools. Dr. Eitel himself formerly 
visited each station once in three months; but now he visits them j 
once @ year. 
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Travelling is done by native passage boats on the East river; and 
on foot, or occasionally by sedan chair overland. 
The following are the cities and stations. regularly visited :— 
a JH Hwuy-chow. Prefectural city. fi #% Pok-lo. District city. 


fis 3 Kwei-shen. District do. Sz-ts’un. 

Wang-lak Fu-ching. 
Heung-shui. 

P’ai-mui. 


= 





STATISTICS OF THE BERLIN LADIES MISSION. 

We believe this agency is limited to the Berlin Foundling House 
Bethesda, from the superintendent of which, pastor E. Klitzke, we 
have received the following items, dated 1875. 

This institution was begun in 1851. 

From the commencement there have been in all two superinten- 
dents, both married, and ten single ladies. 

There is at present a superintendent, married, and four single ladies. 

There is one chapel. 

There is one organized church. 

There are two native preachers, one having } a pastoral charge. 

From the commencement, 2 adults and about 200 children have 
been baptized. 

The numbers at present in church fellowship are, 3 males and 
about 82 females. 

The expenses of the mission are $5,000 per annum. 





There is one School with forty scholars. 


— 





STATISTICS OF THE BASEL MISSION. 

The following statistics have been kindly furnished by the Revs. 
R. Lechler, H. Bender, G. Giissman, and G. Reusch, for 1875. 

The Basel Missionary Society commenced operations in China in 
1847, when the Revs. T. Hamberg and R. Lechler, its first agents 
arrived. The work of the mission has been almost entirely confined 
to the Hakka population. 

The mission was commenced for a permanency on the island of 
Hongkong in 1857 ; but on the departure of Dr. Gutzlaff for Europe in 
September, 1849, Mr. Hamberg went to take charge of the Chinese 
Union there, where he remained till 1852; when the Lilong station 
was commenced. Chongtshun station was opened as a missionary re- 
sidence in 1862; and Nyen-hang li was commenced in 1865. 
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The society has had twelve European ordained missionaries from 
the commencement, seven of whom have been married,—also three 
single missionary ladies. 

There are at present nine ordained European missionaries, six of 
whom are married. 

The mission has thirteen chapels. 

Besides the four chief stations of Hongkong, Lilong, Chongtshun 
and Nyen-hang li, there are ten out-stations. 

There are twelve organized churches. 

There are twelve native preachers, two of whom are ordained. 

There are seven students at Lilong, preparing for the ministry. 

There are two colporteurs,—one at Hongkong,and one atChongtshun. 

One Bible woman is employed at Lilong. 

The numbers baptized from the commencement are, for Hongkong, 
247 adults and 114 children;—Lilong, 412 adults and 188 children ;— 
Chongtshun, 148 adults and 127 children; and Nyen-hang li, 182 
adults and 93 children; in all 989 adults and 522 children; or together 
1511 baptisms. 

The present numbers in church fellowship are, for Hongkong, 64 
males and 74 females;—Lilong, 213 males and 154 females;—Chong- 
tshun, 90 males and 55 females;—and Nyen-hang li, 194 males and 
72 females; in all 561 males and 355 females, or together 916 adult 
church members. 

We cannot state accurately the total annual contributions of the 
native church members. The annual collection at Lilong is from 40 
to 50 dollars; Chongtshun raised $85 in 1874; Nyen-hang li raises 
about $40 per .annum, besides contributions for schools. At Hong- 
kong, they have an accumulating fund for church and school expenses, 
amounting to $418.10;—also a fund to provide for the poor amounting 
to $315.20; and a benevolent fund for the widows of catechists, 
amounting to $253.36. 

The expenses of the mission amount to $13,000. 





From Mr. Hutchinson’s statement, we learn that there are six 
Schools connected with the Basel mission;—one in Hongkong with 57 
scholars ;—two in Lilong with 69 scholars ;—one in Chongtshun with 
49 scholars;—and two in Nyen-hang li with 60 scholars ; being an ag- 
gregate of 235 scholars. 





Mr. Lechler has furnished us with the following note regarding 
the Itinerancy of the Basel Mission. 

One colporteur and one itinerant preacher are engaged in this ser- 
vice; the travelling being done by boat or on foot. 
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The colporteur is employed, partly on the island of Hongkong, 
and partly on the main-land. The agents of the Basel Mission have 
been chiefly labouring among the villages of the Hakka country, which 
stretches from Hongkong in a north-easterly direction to the north of 
the Kwangtung province; as well as north-west of Canton, and south- 
west of Macao. Thus the colporteur and also the itinerant preacher 
have been visiting the districts of #7 % Sin-on, § 36 Kwei-shen, te # 
Yun-on, 5 Chong-lok; and 3 J Lyung-chow, in the north-east, 
3#@ Tsing-yun and f¥ @ Si-fui on the north-west, and $$ Sin-len on 
the south-west. It is impossible to give the dates of the several jour- 
neys. The following are the out-stations of this mission. 

Sau-ki-wan.. .. 8 miles east from Hongkong. 

Tsing-yun .. ..150 ,, north-west ,, 


Chonghang kang S-~z - »  Lilong. 
Lyung-kong-tsai.. 14 _,, ~ * - 
Pe cs ke Ee we west - om 
Khi-chung.. .. 28 ,, east ~ 


Pok-shak-ha ..12 ,, south-west ,, Chongtshun. 
Iung-theu .. ..12 ,, north 
Fu-chuk-phai .. 60 ,, 

Cham-hang.. .. 5 


»  Nyen-hang li. 


or 





STATISTICS OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY'S MISSION. 

The following summary of statistics is given on the authority of 
the Rev. A. B. Hutchinson, for 1875. 

The first agents of the Church Missionary Society in China, the 
Revs. G. Smith and T. McClatchie, arrived in 1844. 

Hongkong was first occupied as a mission station in 1862. 

There have been five missionaries from the commencement, four 
of whom have been married. 

There are two missionaries at present on the station, one of whom 
is married. 

The mission has one chapel. 

There is one out-station,—at Wong-pi, eighty miles to the north, 

There is one organized church. 

There are two native preachers, one of whom is ordained. 

Two Bible women are employed. 

From the commencement, 76 adults and 14 children have been 
baptized ;—or 90 in all. 

The present numbers of the baptized are 36 male and 34 female, 
or 70 in all. 
The number in full communion is 28, 
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The native contributions arising frum the offertory amount to 
$50 per annum. 
The expenses of the mission are $3,400 per annum. 





From Mr. Hutchinson we learn that there is one School with 76 
scholars, connected with the Church Missionary Society. 

There are also—one Diocesan School, with 40 scholars; four 
Baxter Vernacular girls’ schools, with 170 scholars; and two schools 
connected with St. Paul’s College, containing 46 scholars;—all con- 
nected with the Church of England. 

The expenses of the Baxter Vernacular girls’ schools are $2,000 
per annum. 





Tue general language of Hongkong is about the same as that of 
Canton; and we have nothing to add to what we gave in our last 
volume, pp. 202, 203, unless it be,— 

£E #5 GF The Psalms of David. Rev. A. B. Hutchinson. 8vo. 
149 leaves. Hongkong, 1876. Xylography. 

There is a large proportion of the Hongkong population also of 
the Hakka race; and as we have seen above, it is to this tribe especial- 
ly that the Basel Mission devotes its energies in various parts of the 
province. We do not think there is any work written on the Hakka 
dialect ; and the only source we know of, to turn to for information on 
the subject, is a short article by the Rev. E. J. Eitel, in Notes and 
Queries on China and Japan, vol. i, pp. 65-67. The writer describes 
it as “the crystalized relic of one of the different phases through which 
the [Chinese] language passed in developing itself from Punti, which 
is the oldest relic of the original form of the Chinese language, to 
Mandarin, which represents the latest phase.” According to this then 
it is an intermediate form between the Canton local, and the general 
Mandarin or court language of the empire ; but much nearer the latter 
than the former. It has now been studied for near thirty years, 
and many of the missionaries must have made considerable proficiency 
in it. Probably much material of a philological character bearing on 
this subject may be in manuscript among those using the dialect ; and 
we think,—for the sake of science as well as the benefit of missionaries, 
—it is a pity that the attainments that have been made, should not be 
rendered more extensively useful, by giving the results to the public in 
a printed form. We are told that the Rev. T. Hamberg, at his death 
in 1854, left a MS. dictionary of the Hakka dialect; and we imagine 
there must be some very much more complete treatises by this time. 
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The following is a list of the works that have come to our know- 
ledge, written in the Hakka dialect. The number of words unrepresent- 
ed by any Chinese characters is so great, that the Roman character has 
been used by those who have reduced the language to writing. 

Das Evangelium des Lucas im volkesdialekte der Hakka Chinesen. 
“‘ Luke’s Gospel.” Basel Mission. 8vo. 54 leaves. Hongkong, 1865. 

The New Testament in the Colloquial of the Hakka Dialect. The 
Gospel of Matthew. Rev. R. Lechler. 8vo. 55 leaves. Basel, 1866. 

The Gospel of Luke. Rev. E. J. Kitel. 8vo. 58 leaves. Basel, 1866. 

Sin’ kin, tsi, sz’ tshok wun, Hak-ka, syuk-wd. ‘Bible Stories.” 
Rev. H. Bender. 8vo. 44 leaves. Basel, 1868. 

Sin’ fui’? khyon thyat. Melodienbuch zum Gesangbuch, &c. 
‘Hymns with Tunes.” Rev.G. Reusch. 8vo. 40 leaves. Basel, 1868. 

Ka, tshu, sin’ fun, tsho, hok. ‘‘ The four first Rules of Arithmetic.” 
Rev. G. Reusch. 12mo. 6 leaves. Basel, 1868. 

Hak, ka, syuk, wa pho hok. ‘‘First Lessons in Reading and Writing 
the Hakka.” Rev. J. G. Loercher. 12mo. 30 leaves. Basel, 1869. 

Ya, sz, kaw fui’ yu hok. Short Catechism of the Christian 
Religion.” Rev. C. P. Piton. 12mo. 10 leaves. Basel, 1871. 

The New Testament in the Colloquial of the Hakka Dialect. The 
Gospel of Mark. Rev. J.G. Loercher. 8vo. 53 leaves. Basel, 1874. 

The Acts. Rev. C. P. Piton. 8vo. 53 leaves. Basel, 1874. - 


ee, 





STATISTICS OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION TO THE CHINESE 
° AT BANGKOK IN SIAM. 

The Chinese residents at Bangkok being mostly from the pre- 
fecture of Chaouchow in Kwangtung province, and speaking the dialect 
of that region, the following particulars, received from the Rev. Dr. 
Dean in 1875, would have been appropriately introduced in con- 
nection with the account of the Swatow Mission. Having omitted it 
there, we give it here, as having a bond of connection with the Hong- 
kong mission. 

The mission of the society was commenced at Bangkok in 1835, 
by the Rev. W. Dean, who still labours there, aided by Mrs. Dean. 

There are six chapels. 

There are four out-stations. 

There are five organized churches. 

There are seven native preachers, two of whom are ordained and 
in pastoral charge. 

One of the preachers is supported by the native church, and two 
others partly so. 

There are three students preparing for the ministry. 
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There have been 400 baptisms from the commencement. 

The numbers at present in church fellowship are 282 males and 
7 females, or 289 in all. 

The contributions from the natives during the past year have 
been $618; and the total including previous contributions, probably 
about $3,000 

The following are the names of the out-stations :— 

Lengkia-chu,—1 day’s journey south-west from Bangkok. 


Banplasoii—_- 2_—s=*“»,; mi east - - 
Ku-buang,— 3 ” ”? ” ” ” 
Sin-buang,— 3 ,, " north-east _,, - 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE BASEL MISSION STATION AT LILONG, 
In the South of the Province of Kwangtung. 
By Rey. R. LEcHLER. 


HIS station owed its origin to the labours of a native evangelist, as 
did the stations in Chonglok. The man who was the instrument 
in God’s hand to carry the glad tidings of the Gospel to Lilong, 
had also been in connection with Dr. Gutzlaff, like Chong-hin the 
evangelist of Chonglok, and likewise subsequently connected himself 
with Mr. Hamberg. When the Spirit of God awakened his heart, he 
came one day to Mr. Hamberg with a cane hidden under his coat. 
He took it out and asked Mr. Hamberg to inflict a corporeal punish- 
ment on him, with a hope that the stings of his conscience might be 
alleviated thereby. Mr. Hamberg showed him a better way, even how 
to attain to peace with God; and when he had experienced forgiving 
grace, he felt constrained to bear testimony to his own friends of what 
Jesus had done for him. The man’s name was Kong-yin, and he was 
a native of Lilong. 
Thither he went, and posting himself under a big tree, he called the 
villagers together, and warmly and earnestly spoke to them of sin and 
salvation, according to his own experience. His words were not very 
palatable to the villagers, and his own brother suggested that the inter- 
course with the foreign devils in Hongkong must have made him crazy. 
However the man was not to be disconcerted, and argued with his 
brother thus: ‘‘ Have we not been all our life long united in brotherly 
love? Have I ever persuaded you to do anything hurtful to yourself? 
Can you fancy I would do so now? Thus gradually this brother listen- 
-ed more seriously to the preaching of the Gospel, and the consequence 
was, that he and the mother and a cousin with some others in the 
village began to believe what Kong-yin preached: The brother and 
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cousin afterwards came to Hongkong, and were instructed by Mr. 
Hamberg, and baptized; after which they returned to_their home, joy- 
fully bearing witness to the truth as it is in Jesus. There were how- 
ever more souls in Lilong anxious about their salvation; and it was 
in May, 1852, that Mr. Hamberg went there for the first time, and 
stayed three weeks; at the end of which he baptized twenty indi- 
viduals. This was the nucleus of the church in Lilong. Mr. Hamberg 
was then endeavouring, to settle down in the country; and the fact of 
there being such an opening in Lilong seemed very inviting to establish 
a station there. No house however could be procured in the village; 
and at that time to build a house for a foreigner to live in the country, 
was out of the question. But there was a market town in the neighbour- 
hood, called Pukak, and there Mr. Hamberg succeeded in renting a 
row of shops, which were—at the expense of a few hundred dollars— 
converted into a dwelling-house, a chapel and a school. 

In March, 1853, Mr. and Mrs. Hamberg moved over to Pukak, 
and stayed there till November, when they returned to Hongkong. 
During these nine months, the number of inquirers had fairly increas- 
ed, and many additions were made to the church. But it had been 
hard work for a foreign family to stay in the country. Mrs. Hamberg 
was obliged to confine herself closely to the house, to avoid any ex- 
citement of the mob. There had unfortunately been a feud between 
Pukak and a neighbouring village, during which the missionary’s house 
was exposed to the fire of the belligerent parties. Many a ball from 
their cannon struck the house, and often necessitated a retreat from the 
rooms upstairs to the ground floor. Some of the newly-opened windows 
of the house were objected to by the people, on account of there being 
an idol temple opposite, and the Chinese contended, that the bright 
light which the foreigner used to burn in his room was disagreeable to 
their idols. But the highest pitch of anxiety was reached, when a 
band of robbers conspired to carry off Mrs. Hamberg, in order to exact 
a high sum of money as ransom from her husband. The abduction of 
women was a very common thing at that time in the country about 
Pukak, and the robbers were said to have calculated, that as foreigners 
loved their wives so much more than the Chinese did, the foreigner 
would be sure to pay a handsome sum of money to ransom his wife. 
By the vigilance of Mr. Hamberg and the Christians about the pre- 
mises, the robbers were foiled in their plan. But these various ex- 
citements left their traces in the physical constitution of Mr. Ham- 
berg, who felt that a heart disease had commenced with him. Still he 
had no idea, when leaving Pukak temporarily, as he thought, that he 
should never again be privileged to return to this sphere of labour. 
In March, 1854, Mrs. Lechler arrived in Hongkong, but died at the 
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end of April. Mr. Hamberg also was called to his rest in the month of 
May, and his death was a great loss to the mission. He was peculiarly 
gifted for the work,—spoke the language fluently, and was of such an 
amiable disposition, that the Chinese admired and loved him. The 
congregation felt that they had lost a faithful pastor and mourned for 
him sincerely. 

Mr. Winnes had come out in May, 1852, and was with the Ham- 
bergs in Pukak. I now joined him in the work, and the Lord blessed 
our labours, so that we did not lose courage under those sad circum- 
stances, but went on, sustained by His power. In the month of 
October of 1854, 'I had the privilege on three consecutive Sundays, of 
baptizing thirty-six individuals. The people got gradually used to the 
sight of foreigners staying in their midst, and were less troublesome; 
so that we even thought of opening a place of worship in Lilong. The 
ground was obtained from a Christian family; the Christians all helped 
to carry building material to the spot, and assisted in the erection of 
a house, in which divine service was intended to be conducted. The 
building was completed without any let or hindrance, and in March, 
1855, the place was formally opened with thanksgiving and praise 
to Almighty God, who had thus far blessed this infant church, which 
now numbered eighty-seven members. But a sifting process came 
over the congregation, in consequence of the T’ai-p’ing rebellion, 
which at that time caused so much excitement in the minds of the 
Chinese. A letter had come from the neighbourhood of Canton, which 
stated that the rebels were all worshippers of God, and that they were 
much in want of some assistance, to teach the multitudes; would not 
the Christians from Lilong come and help in such a virtuous task ? 
I had heard however, that the bearer of this letter was at the same 
time commissioned to purchase five hundred muskets in Hongkong. 
I therefore pointed out to the Christians, that this was not the oppor- 
tunity for advancing Christ’s kingdom, when those people were in open 
rebellion against the lawful authorities; and that I should not ap- 
prove of any of them joining the movement. There was an elderly 
man in-another village, who on account of persecution from his 
own relations for embracing the Christian religion, had found it 
necessary to leave home; and he and another of the congregation 
disregarded my warnings, and even persuaded a few more of the young 
men to join the rebels with them. The consequences were very sad. 
This same man and his eldest son both fell in a battle which was 
fought between the rebels and imperialists to the west of Canton. The 
others had joined a company of rebels quite near to Lilong, which 
was also beaten by the imperialists, and they had to run for their 
lives, Of course church discipline had to be used against them, and 
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some were excluded from church membership. A more serious catas- 
trophe however threatened the very existence of the good work com- 
menced in Pukak and Lilong; that was the war which broke out in 
1856, between the Chinese and the English. Of course the people in 
China make no difference between the various nationalities, but treat 
us all in a lump as fan-kwei; and having no preconceived affection for 
us, an outbreak of hostilities rouses their hatred to the highest pitch. 
I happened to be in Hongkong on the memorable 27th of October, 
1856, when Sir Michael Seymour opened fire on the city. of Canton, 
and saw that it was not advisable for me to return to Pukak, but wrote 
a note to my colleague Mr. Winnes apprising him of the danger he 
was in, and advising him to come to Hongkong at once. Mr. Lobscheid 
of the Chinese Evangelization Society, was at that time also in the 
country, in a place called Ho-au about ten miles distant from Pukak. 
When he heard of the disturbances in Canton, he knew that no for- 
eigner’s life was safe in the country ; but instead of acting quietly and 
quickly, he sent word to Mr. Winnes in Pukak to wait for him, in 
order that they might go together to Hongkong. He then packed up 
some boxes, and came with them to Pukak in the evening of the day, 
hoping to escape next morning unmolested with Mr. Winnes. They 
had however reckoned without their host; for the same evening the 
mob—rejoicing to see two birds in their net—came upon them, and 
declared the missionaries to be their prisoners. 

The people had already heard, that the governor of Canton had 
set a price of thirty dollars on the head of every foreigner, and so 
thought themselves entitled to the prize money. Now a Chinaman 
is known to possess a good deal of shrewdness in all monetary trans- 
actions; so the people in Pukak wanted to make the best bargain, and 
argued with the missionaries in this way: Our governor has offered a 
price for your heads; but we will take a more merciful view of the case, 
and spare your heads, provided you increase the price in proportion to 
the value your heads may have to yourselves. One thousand dollars a 
head was considered by the mob an adequate sum. Would the mission- 
aries pay that amount, and take their heads with them to Hongkong ? 
Of course no convoy was promised through all the villages which were 
to be passed on the route, and the missionaries would have had to run 
the risk of being made prisoners again, many a time before they could 
have found themselves in safety. They pleaded that they had not got 
so much money, but had great difficulty to keep the mob from violence; 
as some rough fellows began to pull them about, and help themselves 
to what they could lay their hands on. In the mean time Mr. Win- 
nes sent a Christian by the shortest route to Hongkong, to inform me 
of the danger he and Mr. Lobscheid were in. This man arrived 
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on Saturday the 8th of November. Dr. Irwin the then colonial 
chaplain kindly accompanied me to call on Sir John Bowring; and 
when the case was stated to His Excellency, he—with the most praise- 
worthy promptitude—at once gave orders for a company of English 
soldiers to go with me to Pukak, and rescue the missionaries. The 
P. and O. Company, on my application, very liberally placed their 
steamer Sir Charles Forbes at my disposal, and within two hours after 
receiving the letter of Mr. Winnes, I steamed out of the harbour with 
eighty English soldiers under the command of Captain Clarke and 
Lieutenant Joy, with a medical officer, bound for Deep Bay. We soon 
rounded Castle Peak, but on account of the shallow water and the 
oyster beds, the steamer could not go in very close to the shore. Next 
morning we landed, and had to walk about twelve English miles to get 
to Pukak. There the devoted missionaries had been spending anxi- 
ous hours, not knowing whether anything would be done for them. 
The pressure which the mob brought on them by brandishing knives 
and spears, and threatening to kill them, was too much to be borne, 
and Mr. Winnes had finally struck a bargain at 240 dollars for his 
head, in order to get the mob off his hands. 

Mr. Lobscheid got off a little cheaper; for during the bustle, he found 
a way in the dark to get on the roof of the house, from which he leaped 
down on the side away from the street ; and unnoticed, made good his 
escape to a ditch, where he hid in the water, being concealed by bushes of 
wild pine-apples. When he was missed in the mission house, some fel- 
lows pursued him, and stuck their spears into the bushes in the ditch, but 
did not hit nor discover the poor fugitive, About midnight, a chair coolie 
whom we used to employ occasionally found Mr. Lobscheid out, and 
for the consideration of fifty dollars conducted him safely to Si-hyong, 
where were three members of the Rhenish mission, Messrs. Genahr 
Krone and Louis, with whom he reached Hongkong in a boat. 

When I came to Pukak with my escort of English soldiers, I found 
Mr. Winnes alone in the hands of the Chinese; and thankful to Almighty 
God, to see my dear friend alive, I took him off triumphantly. ‘che 
people in that neighbourhood never forgot the lesson, that at a mo- 
ment’s notice it was possible to march English soldiers into the country 
to rescue a missionary. The lives of the missionaries were thus all 
safe, but their work they had to leave behind them, and were not able 
to return to it for two long years. Thank God the Christians went 
through this ordeal creditably. Under the guidance of native assis- 
tants, divine service was regularly conducted, and a register kept of all 
those who assembled. The elementary school was likewise continued 
by a native teacher; but Mr. Winnes brought the higher-class scholars 
to Hongkong, and instructed them there. 
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In 1858, I was obliged on account of failing health, to return to 
Europe. In November of the same year, Mr. Winnes was able to go 
on a visit to Lilong, and stay a short time with the Christians; but 
it was not before another year, that he could venture to return there 
for a permanence. Not wishing to settle again in Pukak, Mr. Winnes 
built a room for himself in Lilong, as an extension of the chapel; to 
which in course of time some more buildings were added, especially 
for the purpose of accomodating the increasing number of school-boys. 
The congregation was considerably reduced in numbers; because, on 
the one hand, no new additions were made during all this time of 
separation from their pastors; and on the other, a feeling of coldness 
had taken hold of some, which led to their gradually dropping off. 
Most-of these were from villages to the south of Lilong; but even in 
Lilong itself there were several backsliders. Discouragements of this 
kind must however always be expected, and yet we ought not to lose 
courage, but be “‘stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, forasmuch as” we know, that our labour is not in vain 
in the Lord. 

Even the involuntary stay of the missionaries on the island of 
Hongkong was not without some fruit, and a small church from among 
the Hakka population was gathered—beginning with twelve indivi- 
duals, who were baptized on Easter Sunday, 1858—and has been since 
growing steadily; so that a permanent station was established there, 
intended at the same’ time to serve as a kind of refuge for the mission- 
aries in the country in all cases of necessity. The establishment of such 
a station on the island of Hongkong proved a wise plan, for which all 
the missionaries are thankful. This is a central place for the transac- 
tion of money matters, for the transmission of correspondence, and for 
providing for the various wants of the missionaries in the country. 

A girls’ school has also been established in Hongkong, for the 
reception of all the female children of the Christians in the country ; 
the state of society being at one time so unsafe in the country, that no 
idea could have been entertained of establishing such an institution 
anywhere in the interior. I give an instance of it from personal 
experience. 

In November, 1862, I happened to be in Lilong for some weeks. 
with Mrs. Lechler. It was then a common occurrence for bands of 
robbers who infested the country, to pounce upon villages in the middle 
of the night, or on single dwelling-houses, plundering the people and 
carrying off the women for sale. Thus one of these bands wanted to 
make an attempt at the mission house in Lilong, and see what they 
might get out of us. They had been careful to send two spies a few days 
previous, to look about, and make a general surmise of the feasibility 
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of their wicked plan. These two fellows were satisfied, after having 
taken notes, that there was a very good chance for them, and went 
away with the liveliest expectation that they would enrich themselves 
by us. One of them gave vent to the feelings of his heart, and whispered 
to his comrade “let us kill a duck;” which meant that they were so sure 
of their booty, that they might at once feast on the mere prospect of 
it. One of our people had however overheard and understood that 
whisper, and we were thus enabled to form our plan of defence. Watch 
was kept every night—all available muskets were put in readiness— 
and when the robbers came, they found it a more difficult job to attack 
us, than they had expected. In such cases they use hatchets to batter 
in the doors, and stink-pots to throw in where there is an opening; 
also ladders to get on the roof of a house, and operate from above. 
All these appliances were put into play. But provision is also made 
to meet such exigencies; there are loopholes at the doors to point a 
gun, and thus prevent the attack on the door. It was by no means a 
pleasant situation to be surrounded by a band of robbers in the middle 
of the night carrying torches, and crying out Ff BA RK ta min fo, “set 
fire.” They had even taken the precaution to cut off the road from 
the village, so that none should be able to come to our rescue. But 
it was our privilege in this emengency to believe that “they that be 
with us are more than they that be with them.” Ona sudden the 
noise outside became fainter, and it was not long before we were 
agreeably surprised by the fact, that the robbers had all retreated. 
Next morning we found the ladder still against the wall of the house, 
and two baskets full of stink-pots thrown into the fields. We then 
heard that the robbers had been seen on their retreat carrying a 
wounded man between them. Thus it seems that one of our muskets 
must have taken effect, which, together with the circumstance that 
they found us on the watch and so well prepared, discomfited them, 
and led them to relinquish their object. Nor was any such attack 
again ever made. Next morning, being Advent Sunday, the Christians 
all came to divine service from far and near, and with one voice we 
praised the Lord for his protection, and for the signal defeat of the 
plans of the wicked. 

Shortly after this occurrence, Mr. Winnes had the pleasure of 
welcoming Mr. Eitel as his fellow-labourer in Lilong, who remained 
with him till 1865. Mr. Bellon also came in 1864, to strengthen the 
hands of the brethren. Mr. Winnes’ health having failed, he was 
obliged to go home, and never recruited so far as to be able to come 
out again. Mr. Eitel also left Lilong in 1865, and Mr. Bellon was 
alone in charge of the station till 1869, when two new men came out 
to his assistance. One of the brethren was a former pupil of the school 
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in Lilong, whom we had sent to Basel to get a thorough theological 
training in the mission college, and who now returned to his native 
land as an ordained missionary. His name is Chin Min-syu, and he 
labours at present in Chonglok. The other was Mr. Gussmann, who 
is at present in Nyen-hang li. In the year 1872, some enlargement of 
the premises on the station was considered desirable, and the plan was 
to erect a theological seminary. But the enemies from among the 
heathen looked with jealousy on the prosperity of the mission station, 
and created a serious disturbance; which resulted in the flight of both 
Mr. Bellon with his family and Mr. Gussmann from Lilong to Hong- 
kong, where they were obliged to remain from April till October. 
The difficulty had to be settled with the help of the German consul, 
and the missionaries were finally enabled to resume their duties on the 
station. The proposed building was however not erected then, and 
Mrs. Bellon’s health failing, Mr. Bellon returned home with his family 
in August, 1874. During his ten years of arduous labour in Lilong, 
the educational institutions were greatly improved, and a plan of in- 
struction introduced, which was calculated to fit the young men for 
taking charge of responsible posts as catechists or teachers, according 
to the talents or predilections of each. The congregation likewise 
increased, and a number of out-stations were established in all direc- 
tions. In two places the Christians obtained leave to convert former 
places of idolatrous worship into chapels for conducting divine service. 
Even now there is a new movement going on in the country; many 
inquirers come to the preaching places and it has been found necessary 
to open two new out-stations; so that there are now six of them in 
connection with Lilong. 

After Mr. Bellon’s departure, Mr. Piton took charge of the station, 
and succeeded in building the theological seminary which Mr. Bellon 
had been unable to do. 

A remarkable conversion has lately taken place of a young man 
in Lilong, one of the literati, and a nephew of Kong-yin the founder of 
the Lilong mission, who has long since gone to his rest. Kong-yin’s 
mother is still alive, a venerable old lady with silver hair, and very 
earnest in her Christian profession. This grandson of hers had always 
been a special favourite, but she mourned over his hardness of heart. 
He used to be one of the leading men in the village in all idolatrous 
concerns, and had the name of being very pious in the heathen sense. 
The old grandmother happened to have an accident, falling from a 
staircase, by which she hurt herself so much, that her life was for 
some time despaired of, and preparations for her burial had already 
been made. The young man was struck with the sympathy all the 
Christians showed for his grandmother, and when they used to come 
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and pray with her, he stayed in the room and listened to these Chris- 
tians’ supplications. His heart was so much moved thereby, that he 
vowed, if God would restore his grandmother, he would turn over a 
new leaf and become a Christian too. The old lady did recover, and 
the young man was true to his vow; but he had to break through 
many obstacles. In the beginning he tried to join the congregation 
secretly, not wishing to let his family—who are still heathen—know 
of it. One day however his wife went to a sorceress to make inquiries 
about something, when the woman would not entertain her request at 
all, saying, ‘‘ Your husband is a Christian, why do you come to me? I 
can have nothing to do with you, for there is enmity between you and 
me.” The young woman was thunderstruck and hastened back home, 
to tell all to her husband’s parents. Thereupon the father grew very 
angry, and taking a stick, beat his son. The young man—although 
about thirty years of age—vreceived the parental castigation kneeling, 
and as in duty bound, thanked the sire of the family for it. But these 
proceedings resulted in something very different from what the father 
had intended. It urged upon the son the necessity of making a public 
profession of his faith, and he now went openly to the mission chapel 
praying to be received into the church. Mr. Piton took him under 
instruction, found him remarkably well prepared for the reception 
of the divine truth, and after a time he was baptized. His father 
said he would disinherit such a disobedient son. His two wives said 
they would not live with him any more. The whole village were in- 
censed, and the village school, which the young man was teaching, 
was taken from him. But nothing could shake his conviction, and he 
bears a good testimony to his faith in Jesus Christ. The grandmother 
is full of joy, and thanks God for having given grace to the conversion 
of this her grandson. 





PAGANISM. 
By Rev. Tuos. McCratcuis, M. A. 
Ne 

HE name Khwin-lun is not the specific proper name of a range of 
mountains situated in any one fixed locality; any lofty mountain 

is called a Khwain-lun. The meaning of the two characters § 4 
without a radical, is simply “a circle ;” as Morrison states, ‘‘ anything 
spherical;” with the radical “water,” they signify the infinite chaos or 
ovum mundi, “the Great Extreme” or circle from which the whole 
universe (including Man) is born; and with the radical “ mountain,” 
they signify a circular mountain or chain of mountains. In the Chinese 
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Khwin-lun, or circle of the world, the cradle of the human race, we 
have evidently the three-peaked Hindoo holy mountain Meru, which 
they term I/a-vratta or Ida-vratta, “the circle of the world,” and which 
they consider to be a paradise or celestial earth, where all the gods 
dwell. This circle of mountains is not ¢onfined to the Hindoo and 
Chinese systems. The Greek Olympus was represented by a circle ; 
the Romans styled the sacred ring, mundus or “the world.” The top 
of the Phrygian mount was denominated ‘‘the mountain of the circle,” 
and “the Gothic Ida is represented as a lofty plain rising in the centre 
of the earth, and tenanted by the hero gods.” The Jews and Greeks 
gave the name Meru to some favourite mountain in their own country, 
the former to mount Sion or Moriah, and the latter called the in- 
habitants of J/iwm (which was near to mount Jda) Meropes from the 
Sanserit Merupa.* 

In Chinese geography we have ¢wo principal Khwin-luns mention- 
ed; the first or original chain from which the name is taken, is stated 
in Kang-he (see IV. supra) to be ‘“ beyond the four seas,” that is to 
say, beyond the ancient Chinese empire which was supposed to be 
surrounded by four seas or large rivers. The centre mountain of the 
local Khwin-lun range is called the Sung (i. e. Sung-kaou) mountain 
in the Shoo king; and it is stated to have three peaks.t Here the 
first inhabitants of China are located, and we are informed that the 
original Khwin-lun, from which these early mixed Cushite settlers 
doubtless first came, is situated at a distance of fifty thousand Je from 
the Sung-kaou mountain. ang-he states that the traveller “‘ Chang 
Keen crossed the western sea to the Ta-tsin and Woo-tsze countries, 
and found another western sea” resembling that of China, “with a 
small Khwin-lun:on its coast;’”’ and from the same authority we learn 
that Khwin-lun is “ beyond the limits of the empire, and is situated 
in a wilderness of shifting sand.” Ta-tsin, to which the traveller 
went, Matthew Ricci considers to be Judea.} It is in the locality 
of the Khwin-lun range, fifty thousand /e beyond the boundaries of 
ancient China, that the five airs or the rainbow is found, and that 
locality is said to be the centre of the whole world (#4 Z a); it is 
surrounded by four seas, which was the appearance of Ararat as the 
waters subsided, and it is in the midst of four enormous mountains 
forming a circle around it; the centre peak of the triple summit is 
immediately under the polar star; and the locality of these “ five 
mountains” is said to be “beyond the four seas”’ of China.|| It is 


* Asiat. Res., vol. viii, pp. 314-316. Origin of Pag. Idol., vol. iii, p. 229. 


+ EH bie] it sec. vii, p. 7. 


t Morrison’s View of China, p. 86. 


I| wh il) 3 SE, vol. v. sec. iii, p. 4. 
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plain then, that the arrangement of the ancient empire of China as 
given in the Shoo king is merely the Jocal transcript of this original 
Khwin-lun range, situated to the north-west, in the centre of the 
whole earth, and as the geographers assert, at a distance of fifty thou- 
sand Je from China. That this Khwin-lun chain beyond the Chinese 
empire is in reality the Ararat of Moses, from whence the world was 
twice peopled, there can hardly be a doubt, as appears from what has been 
already stated. But as in other heathen systems, so also in the Chinese 
description, the mount, and the pagoda raised on the plain of Shinar 
to represent it, are evidently blended together. A celebrated traveller 
describes the approach to Ararat as follows: “‘ As the morning broke, 
we were gratified at beholding the summit of Ararat towering in full 
distinctness and grandeur before us, in the south-west. ....the ground 
across which we travelled now. ..... rose, at first imperceptibly, then 
more rapidly...... and it soon became evident that we were now 
treading the base of the mighty mountain itself.”* As the real Ararat 
rises from a sloping mound, so does Khwiin-lun. The earth is repre- 
sented as being depressed at the four quarters, and on the top of the 
enormous mound so formed, rises the lofty Khwin-lun, whose summit 
towers aloft and forms one of the pillars of heaven. In strict con- 
formity with this natural appearance of the holy mount, the temple of 
Heaven at Peking, the local transcript of the tower of Babel or imitative 
mountain, is built on “the round hillock,” or a gently rising mound. 
It is triplicated, and the roof is painted blue, to show that it is dedicat- 
ed, like the tower and the mount, to the visible animated sky (¥& FR) or 
‘“ Baal,” under the similar distinctive title of Shang-te. 

Ararat was the burial-place of the first individuals of the human 
race, both Adamic and Noetic, and hence we find the emperor Shun 
worshipping his deceased ancestors together with Shang-te, whose 
graves were on the mounds and hills around him.t We have merely 
to look at the tombs in various parts of the country around Shanghae 
alone, in order to see in them the exact transcript of Khwin-lun or 
the paradisiacal Ararat. These burying-places are erected chiefly by 
wealthy families, and the following is a representation of one in the 
rear of the foreign settlement at Hung-kow (#t —1), Shanghae, 
There can be no question as to what this is intended to represent. 
The square base is the Earth, and is designated 4 ?’e; the four small 
mounds represent the four enormous mountains of the Shoo king, viz. 
Tae, Hwa, Huwdng und Hang,t which surround the central gigantic 
triplicated Sung or Khwin-lun. The animated Khwin-lun is at once 
the god Shang-te and his physical emblem or phallus; and hence it is 





* The Gentile World, p. 362. + Medhurst’s Shoo king, p. 18, note. 
Tt Cf. Chin. Rep., vol. xiii, p. 83, 84. 
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designated JE Tien or Heaven.” From this deity the human race 
are generated, and to it they all return. That the arrangement of the 
ancient empire in the Shoo king is intended to represent the far dis- 
tant Khwain-lun or Ararat with its surrounding chains, is plain from 
the fact, that all the characteristic features of the latter are transferred 
to the supposed local circle of mountains. As we are told that the 
original Khwin-lun, fifty thousand /i distant from the Sung mountain, 
is the centre of the earth, and immediately under the centre of heaven 
or the north-polar star, so are we also informed, that the /oca/ arrange- 
ment is at “the middle of the world,’* and that ‘the Sung eminence 
is exactly under the centre of the heavens.”+ As it is an impos- 
sibility that two places so far apart could be exactly under the same 
point in the heavens, it is plain that in these and such-like statements, 
the supposed character, features, and position of that lofty mountain 
range from which the present world was peopled, have been transferred 
to China, and the natural features of that empire have been distorted 
in the endeavour to show that China is the world. 

The chief features of the ancient city of Babylon are as follows. 
It was square in form, having gates on the four sides; the sacred river 
Euphrates flowed through the midst of it; all the streets were in 
straight lines, some parallel to the river, and others at right angles to 
these. In this city was—first, the outer wall;—secondly, the inner 
wall, within which stood the palace surrounded by ‘a wall of great 
strength;” and, between the first and second walls stood the temple of 
Belus, in which “there was no statue of any kind.” The present 





- K Tt T*ien hea, signifies both the world and the empire of China, which the ancient 
Chinese regarded as being synonymous. 
+ Medhurst’s Shoo king, pp. 5, 15, notes. 
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capital of China presents a striking parallel to this arrangement, in 
which there is first the imperial city surrounded by a high wall, with 
gates facing the four cardinal points; secondly, outside this, the Tartar 
city surrounded also by its own wall; and thirdly, outside the Tartar 
city is placed the Chinese city and the outer wall, within which stands 
the temple of Shang-te or “Belus,”’ in which also there is no statue of 
any kind.* 

This arrangement evidently comes down from that of the suppos- 
ed imperial capital of ancient China, which in its general features 
corresponded with ancient Babylon. The ancient imperial domain 
was an exact square divided into lesser squares, with gates at the four 
quarters, corresponding to the four lofty mountain ranges in the midst 
of which the empire was supposed to be situated.t Through this the 
Chinese portion of the Hwang-ho or “Yellow river” ran. 

The characteristics of the sacred river Euphrates have also been 
transferred to this sacred river of China. The Hvang-ho we are told 
arises in the far distant region of Khwan-lun or Ararat, and like the 
Euphrates, pursues a winding course from north to south, and “enter- 
ing China is called “the River;” it winds around eighty cities, so that 
a portion of these waters remain in China.”} ‘The artery (origin) of 
the mountains of the world is Khwin-lun, and where this chain rises, 
there also is the fountain of waters. Khwin-lun is a far distant origin 
of waters, and it is only the River of China which has its source there; 
a hdaeenied hence of all the sources of the waters of the world, that 
of the River is the chief. The ancients in sacrificing to the waters, 
worshipped the River first and the seas next, to show respect to 
source.” || It was supposed by the Chinese geographers, that “the 
head-waters of the Yellow river were fed from Lop-nor, the outlet of 
that lake running under ground more than five hundred miles through 
the intervening desert, till it reappeared in this place,” 7. e. where it 
entered China. This Hvwang-ho is called the Sita-Ganga in the 
Puranas, and is one of the four holy rivers which, according to the 
Hindoos take their rise in mount Meru, or the paradisiacal Ararat.§ 
Four sacred rivers are supposed to take their rise in the region of 
Khwin-lun; these fall into a lake called the Starry sea, and the one 
“River” or Hwang-ho then proceeding on its course enters China pro- 
per from, as it were, a new source, viz. the Jocal Khwin-lun. The 
following is taken from a map in the # (& 38 JA) Bil BY FE Sew seang 


tung chow léé kwé che, vol. i. 


* See a full description of Peking in The Chinese Repository, vol. ii. 
+ Medhurst’s Shoo king, p. 13, note, p. 28. Legge, p. 144 and notes. 
ty Kong-he, ie Khwén. 


ll tt BR kK > Sing le ta tseten, sec. xxvii, p. 27. 
§ Faber, vol. i, pp. 318, 325. 
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3 1. Khwin-lun. 


2. Four rivers, falling into the 
Sea of Stars. 


3. The yellow river. 





The mountain here is Khwin-lun; the four sources are the waters 
of azure, white, red, and black, which fall into the Sea of Stars, from 
which flows forth the Hiwang-ho, which is said to be first white, but 
afterwards becomes yellow as it proceeds on its course and receives 
tributary streams into its channel.* Modern geography, of course, 
does not accord accurately with all that is stated on this subject, but 
there is a sufficient similarity in feature, to account for the transfer of 
the character of the far distant mountain and river to ancient China. 

As the present race of men sprang from a triplication, viz. the 
three sons of Noah, so must ancient China—or “the world” in the 
estimation of the Chinese—spring from three of the posterity of the 
great father. This triplication, according to the Shoo king, consists 
of Yaou, Shun and Yu. And, as these are members of the one diluvian 
family, the deluge which destroys a former world is prolonged from 
the reign of Fuh-he or “Noah,” to that of his three descendants, from 
whom the inhabitants of “the world,” 7. e. China, are said to be des- 
cended. The following is the description of the deluge said to have 
taken place during the reigns of these three emperors: “In the time of 
Yaou, when the world had not yet been perfectly reduced to order, the 
vast waters, flowing out of their channels, deluged the whole earth (F 
‘P ), when grass and trees grew most luxuriantly,—and birds and beasts 
were multitudinous,—when the five kinds of grain did not rise, —when 
birds and beasts harassed men,—when the paths marked by the feet 
of beasts and prints of birds, crossed one another throughout the Middle 
kingdom,” + A long time has elapsed since this world (KK “F) of men 
received its being, and there has been an alternate succession of order 
and confusion ever since the beginning.t ‘In the time of Yaou, the 
waters, flowing out of their channels, inundated the Middle kingdom ; 
which was inhabited by serpents and dragons, and the people had no 
place where they could settle themselves. In the low grounds they 
made nests for themselves (in the trees), and in the high grounds they 
made caves. The Shoo king says, ‘The waters in their wild course 


* H Ede] Et Sze lwy foo, sec. vi, p. 12: v, p. 5.3 also PE Ee * B Sing le ta tseflen, 


Sec. xxvii, p. 27. 
+ Collie’s Mencius, p. 79. Legge’s Works of Mencius, p. 126. 
t See Confucian OCosmogony, pp. 65, 57, par. 6 and 6. 
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alarmed me.’ Those ‘ waters in their wild course’ were the waters of 
the great inundation.’’* 

In the Shoo king we have the following description of this flood 
in the “Canon of Yaou;” “The Emperor (##) said,......‘See! The 
floods assail the heavens!’ The Emperor said, ‘Oh ye Four Mountains, 
destructive in their overflow are the waters of the deluge! In their vast 
extent they embrace the mountains and overtop the hills, threatening 
the heavens with their floods, so that the inferior people groan and 
murmur.’ ’’+ 

This deluge we are told took place “when the world had not yet 
been perfectly reduced to order ;” that is to say, it occurs before the 
commencement of a ka/pa, and destroys a previous world; the new 
one being “‘reduced to order” as the waters subside. This is therefore 
the chaotic deluge which in all heathen systems is that recorded by 
Moses. The very terms in which this deluge is described, prove that 
it is more than a mere local inundation. The waters leave their 
accustomed channels; the people are driven to take refuge in trees, and 
finally in the lofty mountains around the imperial domain, the waters 
continue to rise, and “they embrace the mountains, and overtop the 
hills, threatening the heavens with their floods.”” From the “Bamboo 
Books” we further learn, that a remarkable star (the “star of Noah”) 
appeared during the reign of Yaou, in whose garden situated in this 
locality, were miraculous plants corresponding to the wonderful tree of 
paradise. On Shun’s accession to the throne also, a brilliant star 
appeared. In fact, during the whole period from the first Née of 
these annals, or Hwang-te, down to Yu, the last, we have the appear- 
ance recorded of wonderful meteors, and stars; the miraculous birth of 
each Noe from the personified virgin earth or ark, Shang-te or “‘ Noah” 
being his father; miraculous plants, rainbows, extraordinary rains, 
mists and storms, and emblems both of paradise and the deluge. That 
such a prolonged deluge as this, so great in extent, and so terrible in 
its effects, could not possibly take place from natural causes in ancient 
China, in a mountainous district such as that above described, and at 
the source of the river of China, which must have been a mere stream, 
—if indeed it existed at all,—so many centuries ago, must be apparent 
to all. In fact, a glance at the map of ancient China, is sufficient to 
convince any one that the five enormous yo, or the circular chain of 
enormous mountains with the central gigantic Khwin-lun, each being 
placed under a particular planet, never could have existed in China at 
all; and that the hills which at present bear the names of these so 
called “ pillars of heaven,” do not in the least answer to the full des- 


* Collie’s Mencius, p. 92. Legge’s Works of Mencius, p. 155. 
+ Medhurst, p. 10; Legge, p. 24. 
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cription given of this I/a-vratta or circle of the world, the locality from 
which the remote ancestors of all other nations as well as those of the 
Chinese, originally came forth. 

As therefore the supposed characteristics of the paradisiacal 
mountain chain of Ararat, the cradle of the first ancestors of the pre- 
sent race of mankind, and also their burial-place, have been transferred 
to ancient China, which was esteemed “the world,” so have the chief 
features of the ancient empire of Babylon, of the ancient sacred river, 
and of the Mosaic deluge; which latter catastrophe has never been 
forgotten by any heathen nation in the world, with whose cosmogony 
we are acquainted. Further, as the Chinese are the descendants of 
Ham in the line of Cush, we find Yaou in the Shoo king addressing 
his nobles by the very title in which the members of the great house 
of Cush delighted, viz. 4 Muh, or “Shepherd kings (Huc-sos).”* The 
ancient Chinese therefore, I suppose, were a mixed race who entered 
China under the leadership of Cushite nobles. 

Thus the various characteristics assigned to the mountain, to the 
river, to the imperial domain of ancient China, and to the deluge of 
the Shoo king, all prove that these are but local transcripts of the holy 
paradisiacal mount Ararat, the holy river Euphrates, the ancient 
kingdom of Nimrod or “the land of Cush,” and the deluge recorded 
by Moses. In a word, the Chinese have transferred the known 
ancient history of the world (FR Ff) to China; and, their early an- 
cestors, on the dispersion of the one family of mankind, carried down 
their line until they settled in China, sacred records containing the 
early history of that one family in its apostate state, together with the 
tenets of that great apostacy completed under Nimrod; from which 
ancient documents the Confucian classics were compiled, where, ac- 
cordingly, we find clear evidence that the Chinese, like all the other 
heathen,have drunk of that idolatrous cup, which, according to both Scrip- 
ture and tradition,+ Babylon has held out to all the nations of the earth. 

The dates of remarkable events in the early history of mankind, 
given in the second table of the Samaritan chronology, which ac- 
curately accord with the order of these events in the text of the Mosaic 
history, if compared with the chronology of the Chinese, will show 
how very nearly correct the latter dates are :$— 


1. Deluge of Noah,... ... ... B.C. 2,938. Fuh-he’s reign, ... ... ... B.C. 2,852. 
2. Three sons die about... te. eres a 
3. Emigration of mankind »q Yaou sends Shun down to} si 
from Armenia, cae } » 2,879 the “great plain”... § ” 2,357. 
4. Rise of Cuthic empire ) — b : a 
under Nimrod, ... § ” 2,325. Shun’s reign, ao » 2,255. 
5. Years after Deluge, ... ..._ ,, 613. Yearsafter Fuh-he, ... ..._ ,, 597. 


* Medhurst’s Shoo king, p. 19. ‘ 
+ See. I. supra. t See The Chinese Repository, vol. x, 
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The close approach of Chinese chronology to that of the Samaritan 
in the above table is apparent. The date of the emperor Shun’s reign 
makes him contemporary with Nimrod, and his history will show that 
his character corresponds in some important points to that of the 
apostate king of Babylon. There appears strong ground for entertain- 
ing the opinion, that the five emperors are the five royal descendants 
of the house of Noah, and consequently that Shun who stands in the 
fifth place, is in this connection, the apostate king whom Moses calls 
Nimrod. 

Shun, we learn from the Shoo king, came down from the mount, 
and settled on the great plain, to which all the people descended, and 
where they commenced building as the waters subsided.* As he was 
a member of the imperial house, he is represented as sharing the 
government with Yaou. Nimrod brought to a climax the apostacy 
from the worship of the God of Noah, and set up the worship of his 
deified ancestors instead. Noah, the head of the house, was deified 
under the title of Baal-shamayim, “The Lord of the heavens,” and 
was identified with the material heaven of which he was the “mind” 
or animating soul, whence all other minds or souls were derived. To 
this Baal or ‘“‘ Heaven,” he commenced the erection of a tower or 
pagoda dedicated to his worship, and the account of the supposed 
destruction of which is thus given by Josephus in the words of the 
Chaldean sibyl: ‘When all men were of one language, some of them 
built a high tower, as if they would thereby ascend up to heaven; 
but the gods sent storms of wind and overthrew the tower, and gave 
every one his peculiar language; and for this reason it was that the 
city was called Babylon.”+ The overthrow of the tower is here 
attributed to a wonderful storm sent by heaven. The Mosaic history 
does not mention any overthrow of the tower of Babel, but merely 
states that mankind “left off to build the city.’* Universal tradition 
however, describes it as having been destroyed by a wonderful storm 
accompanied by lightnings and earthquakes; and such a miraculous 
storm, we learn from the “Bamboo Books,” put an end to a solemn 
service in which the emperor Shun was engaged. 

The first solemn act of worship described in Chinese history is the 
sacrifice offered by Shun on attaining the throne. Shun, we are told, 
“then offered a sacrifice with the ordinary forms, to Shang-te; pre- 
sented a pure offering to the six Honoured ones ; offered their appro- 
priate sacrifices to the hills and rivers; and extended his worship to 
the host of gods.”’|| 


* Legge’s Shoo king, p. 32, 

+ Antiquities of the Jews, bk. I. ch. iv. 

t See Old Testment Legends, vol. i, sec. xxiii. 

|| Medhurst’s Shoo king, pp. 17, 18; Legge’s do, p. 34. 
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In this passage we have a list of the objects of worship sacrificed to 
by the ancient Chinese; the whole ¢urba deorum from the highest to the 
lowest; and all constituting the jf shin or “gods” of China. The sacrifice 
offered to “Heaven” the chief of these if shin or “gods,” under his title of 
“Supreme Emperor”’ of all'the other jf shin or “gods,” was, we are told, 
the usual one offered to “‘ Expansive Heaven.”* Dr. Legge gives his 
opinion, that this “Heaven” or Shang-te is the very Jehovah worship- 
ped by Christians, overlooking the fact that expansiveness can only be 
predicated of matter, and that therefore the sacrifice here offered was 
presented to the azure sky regarded as a living being or animal, endow- 
ed with life because possessing the power of motion, and whose chief 
manifestation is the first man. 

This act of worship was performed by Shun on his accession to 
the throne, and Dr. Legge gives the date of the offering of the sacrifice 
as B. c. 2283, which is about the date assigned to the rise of the 
Cuthic empire under Nimrod, viz. z. c. 2325. Nimrod set up the 
worship of Heaven under the title Baal or “The Lord;” and Shun 
sacrificed to the same “‘ Heaven,” under the title “Supreme Emperor.” 

In reading this record of Shun’s sacrifice, it is plain that he is not, 
as it were, groping in the dark as to who or what Shang-te really is. 
He sacrifices to a distinct and definite being which he calls Shang-te. 
He is not pondering as to whether there is a Shang-te or not; for, he 
offers sacrifice to a living being of some sort or other, which he desig- 
nates by that title. The importance of this plain fact will be presently 
seen, as it assists us in determining the meaning of a passage which is 
incorrectly rendered both in the Theology of the Chinese and also in Dr. 
Legge’s Notions of the Chinese &c. The passage is as follows: ‘‘ The 
Great Shun seeing the seven overlookers equally adjusted, knew that 
this must be the result of the heavenly decree.t Accordingly, having 
undertaken to act as the Son of Heaven, and to take the reins of govern- 
ment, he sacrificed to heaven and earth at the circular mound, and 
announced the cause of his acceptance of the empire. Then raising 
his head he reflected thus: ‘ That azure sky is heaven, the original air 
which is bright and vast; how then is it nott the ruling power which 
governs all decrees?’ He then thought of an exalted title and called 
it ‘Luminous Heaven the Supreme Emperor,’ and ‘The Celestial Lord, 
the. Great Emperor;’ titles corresponding to that of ‘Supreme Heaven.’ 
Hence we see that Shun’s virtue was the same as Heaven’s, and that he 





did not forget his ancient origin. ........... He selected Fuh-he, (as- 
sisted by) Kaou-yang, to be the entire celestial (emperor)...... Shin- 
* Medhurst’s Shoo king, p. 17, note. + That is “ Fate.” 


t The equivalent to = 3 a k?é wood, is not A= 3 iz =] Ké mith yew, “how is there not” 
&c. but & A te #6 pith shé, “ how is it (4. ¢, thé living sky) not” &c. 
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When all this is considered, what unbiassed mind can doubt, that 
as all heathendom has been “made drunk” by the apostate cup of 
idolatry handed down from Babylon, so has China amongst the rest; 
and that therefore to her, as well as to the other heathen nations of 
the earth, are the words of the prophets applicable. 





THE MEANING OF THE WORD ‘“SHIN.”’ 


T must be evident to all who have carefully read the discussion, in re- 
gard to the proper words by which to translate Elohim and Theos, and 
Ruach and Pneuma into Chinese, that there is a great difference of opinion 
in reference to the meaning of the word Shin ji, which is proposed by 
some as the proper word by which to translate Llohim and Theos. It 
must be equally evident to all, that before there is any agreement in 
regard to this question, there must be a harmony of views as to the 
meaning of this word. The difference of opinion that exists may be 
expressed thus. Those who contend that Shin jf} is the proper word to 
be used in translating Elohim and Theos, are of the opinion, that while 
Shin ji has several different meanings, yet it is the word which is used 
to designate the false gods which are worshipped by the Chinese; and 
that when it is so used, it should be translated into English by ‘‘ god” 
or “gods.” While some of those who advocate the use of Shang-ti _[ 
as the proper term to be used, contend that Shin ji} means “ spirit, 
spiritual,” &c. and that it can never be translated by ‘“‘god” or “gods” into 
English. This opinion was most decidedly expressed eighteen years 
ago; and it has been dogmatically stated in the most recently published 
discussion on that side of the question. If that opinion is well founded, 
then of course it is most preposterous to propose to use Shin jf as the 
translation of Elohim and Theos. It is therefore incumbent upon some 
of those who contend that Shin jfif is the proper translation of Elohim 
and Theos, to show by fair and clear argumentation, that Shin ji 
has such a meaning and use. It has often been a wonder to the writer, 
that no one who has written on the Shin side of the discussion has 
done this. My object in this paper is to endeavor to show, that Shin jij 
has a w ¢l-established and authorized use in the Chinese language, in tlie 
sense of “god” and “gods.” That there may be no diversion of mind, it is 
readily admitted that Shin jf! also means “soul, spirit, animal spirits, 
intelligence,” &c. &c. but that in addition, it is used ‘to distinctively 
designate a class of spiritual beings which are the false gods of this 
heathen people ; and that hence it is in the Chinese language the generic 
word for “god,” in the polytheistic sense. 

In order to establish this proposition, it is necessary first to show 
what are called the false gods of heathen nations. To make this matter 
clear, I will quote from dictionaries and other recognized authorities, 
what are the objects or beings that are regarded as the false gods of 
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the heathen, and what is the meaning of god and gods in the polytheistic 
use of the words. Webster, in the edition of 1869, says, in defining “god” 
thus: ‘‘ An object of worship; a being conceived of as possessing divine 
power, and to be propitiated by sacrifice, worship, &c.; a divinity; a 
deity.””. In Chambers’ Etymological English Dictionary, the definition is 
thus given: ‘‘ An object of worship, an idol.” In an English dictionary 
by Rev. James Barclay, it is said: “The object of adoration and worship; 
any object or thing which is too much the object of a person’s thoughts 
and labour.” In the English Imperial Dictionary, by John Ogilvie, LL.D. 
the definition is given: ‘‘ Any person or thing exalted too much in esti- 
mation, or deified and hononred as the chief good.” 

The learned Calmet gives the following classification of the false 
gods of the heathen nations: 1. “The principal of the ancient gods, whom 
the Romans called dii majorwm gentium, Cicero celestial gods, Varro select 
gods, Ovid nobiles deos, and others consentes deos, were Jupiter, Juno, 
Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Vulcan, 
and Apollo. Jupiter is considered as the god of heaven; Neptune, as god 
of the sea; Mars, as the god of war; Apollo, of eloquence, poetry, and 
physic; Mercury, of thieves; Bacchus, of wine; Cupid, of love, &c. A 
second sort of gods, called demigods, semi-dii, dii minorum gentium, 
indigetes, or gods adopted,- were men canonized and deified. As the 
greater gods had possession of heaven by their own right, these secondary 
deities had it by merit and donation, being translated into heaven be- 
cause they had lived as gods on earth.” 

2. “The heathen gods may be all reduced to the following classes: 
(1) Created spirits, angels or demons, whence good and evil gods; genii, 
lares, lemures, typhones, guardian gods, infernal gods, &c. (2) Heavenly 
bodies; as the sun, moon, and other planets; also the fixed stars, con- 
stellations, &c. (3) Elements; as air, earth, ocean, ops Vesta, the rivers, 
fountains, &c. (4) Meteors; thus the Persians adored the wind; thunder 
and lightning were honored under the name of Geryon; and several 
nations of India and America have made themselves gods of the same. 
Castor, Pollux, Helena, and Iris, have also been preferred from meteors 
to be gods; and the like has been practised in regard to comets ; witness 
that which appeared at the death of Cesar. (5) They erected minerals 
or fossils into deities. Such was the Baetylus. The Finlanders adored 
stones ; the Scythians, iron; and many nations, silver and gold. (6) 
Plants have been made gods. Thus leeks and onions were deities in 
Egypt; the Sclaves, Lithuanians, Celta, Vandals, and Peruvians, adored 
trees and forests; the ancient Gauls, Britons, and Druids, paid a 
particular devotion to the oak; and it was no other than wheat, corn, 
seed, &c. that the ancients adored, under the names of Ceres and 
Proserpina. (7) They took themselves gods from among the waters. 
The Syrians and Egyptians adored fishes; and what were the Tritons, 
the Nereids, Syrens, &c. but fishes? Several nations have adored ser- 
pents; particularly the Egyptians, Prussians, Lithuanians, Samogitans, 
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&c. (8) Insects, as flies and ants, had their priests and votaries. (9) 
Among birds, the stork, raven, sparrowhawk, ibis, eagle, grisson, and 
lapwing, have had divine honors; the last in Mexico, the rest in Egypt 
and Thebes. (10) Four-footed beasts have had their altars; as the 
bull-dog, cat, wolf, baboon, lion, and crocidile, in Egypt and elsewhere ; 
the hog in the island of Crete; rats and mice in the Troas and at 
Tenedos; weasels at Thebes; and the porcupine throughout all Zoroaster’s 
school. (11) Nothing was more common than to place men among the 
number of deities; and from Belus or Baal, to the Roman emperors 
before Constantine, the instances of this kind are innumerable; frequent- 
ly they did not wait so long as their deaths for the apotheosis. 
Nebuchadnezzar procured his statue to be worshipped while living; and 
Virgil shows that Augustus had altars and sacrifices offered to him; as 
we learn from other hands that he had priests, called Augustales and 
temples at Lyons, Narbona, and several other places; and he must be 
allowed to be the first of the Romans in whose behalf idolatry was 
carried to such a pitch. The Ethiopians deemed all their kings gods; 
the Velleda of the Germans, the Ianus of the Hungarians, and the Thaut, 
Woden, and Assa, of the northern nations, were indisputably men. 
(12) Not men only, but everything that relates to man, has also been 
deified ; as labor, rest, sleep, youth, age, death, virtues, vices, occasion, 
time, place, numbers, among the Pythagoreans; the generative power 
under the name of Priapus. Infancy alone had a cloud of deities; as 
Vegetanus, Levana, Rumina, Edufa, Potina, Cuba, Cumina, Carna, 
Ossalago, Statulinas, Fabulinus, &c. &c. They also adored the gods 
Health, Fever, Love, Pain, Indignation Shame, Impudence, Opinion, 
Renown, Prudence, Science, Art, Fidelity, Felicity, Calumny, Liberty, 
Money, War, Peace, Victory, Triumph, &c. Lastly, Nature, the universe 
or to Pan was reputed a great God.” 

From this exhaustive classification of the heathen gods, it appears 
that there were gods celestial, and gods terrestrial, the greater gods and 
secondary gods ; there were those who were regarded gods by nature and 
by descent, and those, who though not such originally, were constituted 
gods by some recognized authority among men, as the Roman senate. 
Though some, in their specific classes were called demons, lares, or the 
souls of deceased ancestors, penates, lemures, or ghosts, guardians of 
boundaries, or of the fruits of the earth, &c. &c. yet they are all called 
gods. The objects of nature, as heaven, the earth, the sun, moon and 
stars, the spirits who presided over the winds, rain, clouds, tempests, 
thunder and lightning, rivers, streams, oceans, hills, plains and moun- 
tains, all are styled gods. 

A very recent dictionary of religious knowledge by Abbott and 
Conant, who are eminent scholars, says: ‘‘ A fourth form of idolatry was 
the worship of deceased ancestors; this was the basis of a large part of 
the religion of ancient Greece and Rome.” 

These objects of worship, or gods, all had their several names and 
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titles. They had each their respective places, or things or beings over 
which they exercised rule. They had temples in which they were wor- 
shipped, altars on which offerings and sacrifices were offered, and images 
before which worship and prayers were rendered. The rituals of these 
services were nearly the same in all lands. As Smith’s Bible Dictionary 
expresses it, ‘‘ Besides these accessories, there were the ordinary rites of 
worship which idolatrous systems had in common with the religion of 
the Hebrews ; offering burnt sacrifices to the idol gods, burning incense 
in their honor, and bowing down in worship before their images were 
the chief part of their ritual.” 

Temples for the worship of their gods were erected in their cities, 
or in groves. Some were of great splendor, and they were consecrated 
after their erection with special services. The images of their gods were 
made of every variety of material. - Rees’ Cyclopedia says: “ An idolis a 
statue of some false god to whom divine honors are paid, altars and 
temples erected, and sacrifices offered. The idol or image of whatever 
material it consists, is by certain ceremonies called consecration, con- 
verted into a god. While under the artificer’s hands it is a mere statue. 
Three things were, among the ancients, necessary to change the image 
into a god ; proper ornaments, consecration and ovation. The consecration 
and ovation were performed by the Romans with great solemnity.” 

Those objects of worship among heathen nations, which in all English 
writings relating to them are called gods, are the dit of the Romans, and 
the feo: of the Greeks. It is said that the Greeks had thirty thousand 
of them. Calmet says, “‘ Elohim, the Hebrew name of God, like the 
English ‘Lord’ is used in various applications. The true God is often 
called Elohim ; as are the angels, judges and princes ; and sometimes idols 
and false gods. The Israelites had so great an aversion and contempt 
for strange gods, that they would not name them ; but substituted some 
term of contempt; so, instead of Elohim they called them LElihim, i. e. 
“nothings, varieties, gods of no value.” Instead of saying Mephibaal and 
Meribaal and Jerubaal, they said Mephi-bosheth, and Meri-bosheth and 
Jeru-bosheth. While Baal signifies “master,” bosheth is “a shame.” Smith 
in his Bible Dictionary says, that in the Hebrew Scriptures there are some 
twenty-one different words used to designate these idols and images of 
false gods. 

It will therefore be accepted that ‘“‘the beings, whether real or 
imaginary which have been adopted among men as objects of worship in 
preference to the thrice Holy Jehovah,” were designated Elohim sometimes 
by the Hebrews, eo by theGreeks, dii by the Romans and “gods” in English. 

I pass on to the consideration of the idolatry which is found in 
China. It is within the observation of every resident in this country, 
that there is a class of beings to whom temples are erected, altars are 
built, images are made; and to whom religious worship consisting of 

sacrifices, offerings and prayers are offered. The worship of these beings 
is recognized and authorized by the government. Laws have been enacted 
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in regard thereto. Officers are appointed to arrange in regard to the 
services. When the temples are newly erected, they are dedicated with 
idolatrous worship. When an image for one of the beings has been made, 
it is a mere image until after a certain service has been gone through; 
after which it is said to be occupied by the being for whom it was made, 
and it has become sacred. In the eyes of this people it-is a proper and 
authorized object of worship. This ceremony is designated kai kwang 
Bi 36- It consists of prayers, chantings, &c. and touching the eye of 
the image with a pencil that has been dipped either in blood or in a red 
ink made of cinmabar. All this is done with the greatest solemnity. 

Besides the ceremonies connected with the worship of heaven 
and earth by the emperor, the laws of China prescribe regulations 
for the worship of these various objects. The Chinese text reads: 
FC eT. Clee. Desires bat 
4y 3% 2 Wh Kk, which may be translated thus: ‘All the shin of the land 
and of the grain, of the hills, the rivers, the winds, the clouds, the light- 
nings and rains, together with the holy emperors, enlightened kings, 
faithful ministers and illustrious sages, which are recorded in the ‘sacri- 
ficial records, shall be sacrificed to, together with the shin ki.” Ay = Zs 
KZ wR i Be FE HHL V+, “ Whoever sacrifices to the shin who ac- 
cording to the ritual ought not to be sacrificed to, shall be punished 
with eighty blows.” 8, ¥e 4 EFF Eh, HE WE Be RBH CIEL 
WE, ER YE wih AA 35, HL 7 -+, “ All private families, which adore Heaven 
and worship the north star, burning incense during the night, lighting 
the lamp to heaven and the seven lamps [to the north star], are profaners 
of the shin-ming and shall be punished with eighty blows.” JL # Fe 
HE Fe wit HH HR Gia Fa ae WHE We Sy A Wh, “ Whoever shall steal 
the great sacrifice to the f‘ien-shin and ti-ki, or any of the sacred utensils, 
clothes, &c. shall be beheaded.” 

From these extracts from the statutes of the empire of China, it is 
clear that the worship of the shin is recognized by the laws. There is a 
ritual prescribing how and by whom the worship may be performed, and 
prescribing punishment for any departure from the prescribed form; and 
for any sacriligious conduct towards the images, the temples, the altars 
or any of the utensils or clothing connected therewith. These beings, 
whose worship is thus authorized and arranged for, are of various ranks, 
as celestial and terrestrial, more or less honorable and powerful, having a 
wider or more contracted dominion, as being originally divine, or con- 
stituted divine, for meritorious service, by some recognized authority. In 
this class of beings there are found those who are distinctively styled ti #, or 
shin jilf, or kwai ,* or kwai-shin Gi iih,* or ti-ki WARK, or jin-kwai A ,* 
* The common use of kwai as applied to evil spirits causes us to feel a repugnance to 

any so-called being included among the shin. But in this connection, kwai has 

not a bad meaning. When used alone, it means nearly the same as the good demon 
among the Greeks. In the phrase kwai-shin it has some connection of the duality 
which is found in thcir philosophy; and in the expression jin-kwai, it would appear 


to have a meaning connecting it with man, as shin and ki are connected with 
heaven and earth in the expression Vien-shin, and ti-ki. 
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and the shin of hills and streams {Ij JI{ 2 ii}, and deceased ancestors, 
chi tsw He Fill. 

There are a great many spiritual beings who are not, by law, re- 
cognized as belonging to this class of worshipped beings; as, the sie 
shin 3h ih, the ok kwei BB G&, the iau RR, the kwei PR, and the tsing 
#4. What shall we translate shin jf, the name by which this whole class of 
worshipped beings is designated by the Chinese? With all due respect 
to the distinguished scholars who have said that shin “can only be 
translated in the abstract and in the concrete “spirit” and “spirits,” I con- 
tend that in accordance with all the principles of language, it can only 
properly be translated “God” and “gods.” 

But let us examine farther. Some of this class of beings were ori- 
ginally men and women. After death they have become included among 
the number of the shin jit. How did they become so included? There are 
two recognized authorities by which mortals may be constituted as 
belonging to the shin jfif. One of them is Yuh-hwang Shang-ti Ee & _E ; 
the other is the emperor of China. It is a little obscure as to how the 
emperor above makes known his will, or sends the letters-patent conferring 
this honor; and as it is not particularly important to the object-in hand, 
I will not dwell upon that point. It is better known how it is done by 
the emperor; when the claim of any deceased person to be recognized 
as a shin is brought before the emperor, he refers it to the Board of 
Ceremonies to report upon the matter. If the board reports favorably, 
the statement of the meritorious services of the said individual, the reasons 
why it is proper to confer this dignity upon him, and the proper titles for 
him in the new position, are incorporated in a suitable memorial to the em- 


’ 


peror; when he issues his mandate ‘“Thus let it be,” and the edict goes forth. 

This transaction by which a deceased mortal is constituted one of the 
class called shin, is expressed in Chinese by fung shin 3 wi. This 
expression ought to help us to arrive at the meaning of shin jfif.* As the 
souls of all deceased mortals are disembodied spirits, it does not need any 
imperial edict to justify styling them spirits. In the dictionaries by 
Morrison, Medhurst, Williams, Lobscheid, Maclay and Baldwin, Doolittle, 
Stent and the Chinese author Kwong Ki-chiu, this expression has been 


9 


translated in English, ‘“‘to deify” or “to make a god.” And in the very 
nature of things, and of the usages and doctrines of polytheism, this is the 
only translation that can be properly made of it. Fung $f means “to grant 
a domain to one; to invest a noble with rule over a domain; to appoint 
to office; to give a patent of nobility.” Fung kwoh $f [A is “to confer 
a right to rule over a state.” Fung shin $f jill is “to confer a right to rule 
and receive honor and worship as a shin.” The person upon whom this 
is conferred being already a spirit, what else can shin be translated but 
“god.” As an example of such deification I may refer to one who has a 
temple at the recently opencd port of Hai-kau in the island of Hainan 
tie %@ 11. The title of the shin in that temple is Kiang In-ki tsiang-keun 
Yr EX SF FE. His name while living was Kiang Ke-lung ft #f fi€ of 


Kiang-nan jf #j-He was a military officer at the Hainan camp, and was 
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lost at sea when in pursuit of pirates. It was reported, that after his 
death he protected vessels that were in danger from storms, and Kang-hi 
KE BE deified him as a water god with the above title, with a temple at 
Hait-kau, that he may protect the vessels passing over that sea. Is it not 
the whole impression, that he was made a god, in the heathen sense and 
not a spirit? and so all the others that have been deified, as Kwan-ti 
BA Hy, Kwan-yin $B, Tien-hai FE JR, and E-ling BB RB. 

Again we will be assisted in determining how shin ought to 
be translated, by considering what qualities have been attributed to 
this class of beings. Knowledge is attributed to the shin as in 
these sayings: KN mh 5 FN, “What men do not know, the gods 
already know.” fijy 4 AV A fig 2 qh “Men may be deceived, but the 
gods cannot be deceived.” jf Hi) Ai} 41 “If the heart moves, the gods know 
it.” Such knowledge implies the ability to search the heart. This is an 
attribute of God :—‘‘I Jehovah search the heart.” 

Power is attributed to the shin. Power and control over the elements 
of nature, as of the rain, lightning, the winds, and tempests. Power and 
control over the calamaties that come upon mankind, as of war, pestilence 
and famine. The rewarding of the righteous and punishing of the wicked 
are ascribed to the shin. These are all perrogatives of God. Ay {% Hh 
BY, (8 4 Ge, “If you do not believe there are gods, behold the light- 
ning.” 5 it! jig 3¢ i Y. “The gods make happy the good and punish 
the depraved.” J 4p fh. “‘He commands the soldiers like a god.” 
If any one does not admit that it is regarded as belonging to the gods to 
guide and control in battle, let him look into Homer’s Iliad. 

The shin are supposed to hear and answer prayer. This implies 
divine attributes; and it is that which Jehovah especially claims as be- 
longing to himself. 

The shin love the good and hate the wicked; they desire the good of 
men and their happiness; they heal the sick, they rescue those who are 
in danger; they confer blessing ; and thus indeed the exercise of every 
function almost that belongs to Jehovah are ascribed to the shin, except 
the creating of all things out of nothing. Is not this class of beings 
then properly styled gods? and thus must not the word shin* by which 
they are called in Chinese be translated gods ? 








* To many persons it appears impossible that shin can have such different applications, 
as in one connection to mean “spirit, soul,” &c, and in another connection and sense 
to mean “God” and “gods.” But does not our own language and religion afford a 
striking instance of the same word being used in widely different senses? The 
word ghost means commonly “the soul of a deceased person appearing; an 
apparition, a shadowy appearance.” A great many sentences could easily be 
collected from English authors, in which it occurs in the sense of “‘an «ppirition, a 
spectre.” It has also a well-established use as designating the third person of the 
Triune God—the Holy Ghost. How futile it would be for any one who does not 
believe in the doctrine of the Trinity, to collect a multitude of sentences in which 
the word ghost is used in the former senses, and then say, it having this meaning, 
it can never mean the third person in the Trinity. One example of its use mean- 
ing “the Holy Ghost” from any recognized creed of a Trinitarian church, would set 
aside any array of sentences in which the other meaning occurred, and be accepted 
by all as proof that the word had such an accepted and established meaning, 
referring to the third person of the Trinity, and an object of worship. 
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There is still another line of thought. The Bible reveals to men, that 
Jehovah is the self-existent God; and that he fills immensity with his 
presence ; that he made all things out of nothing, guides all affairs by his 
wisdom, and rules and controls all things by his power. It is in him that 
“‘we live, and move and have our being,” and not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without his notice. Men are required to acknowledge him in all 
their ways, and to set the Lord always before them. 

This conception of one God “who is everywhere in power, and 
nowhere in appearance,” is hard to be retained in the minds of men; and 
hence men, in their vain imaginations, have conceived a multitude of 
beings to whom they have ascribed many of the attributes of God, and 
distributed among them the government and works which belong to him; 
and as a consequence of this, men have given to these beings the worship 
and service which belong to Jehovah only. As one has expressed it :— 
“From the accounts given us by the best writers of antiquity, it seems 
that the polytheists believed that heaven, earth and hell were filled with 
divinities.” 

In the very nature of things, the beings to which have been given 
by men the attributes and worship which of right belong to the true 
God, are false gods; they only exist in the imaginations of men. When 
we inquire what are the false gods of the Chinese, we find that it is true 
of them, as of other heathen people, that they have filled heaven and 
earth with their imaginary divinities. These objects of their worship 
meet our eyes wherever we turn them. The temples and altars to them 
are found in every strect and alley of their towns and cities. The objects 
which first meet our eyes when we enter their houses, or ships or boats, 
are the shrines of their false gods. The worship of these beings is 
connected with every event, and every day of their life. They pray to 
them for every temporal mercy and blessing which the hearts of men 
desire. They pray to them for life, health, happiness, wealth, honor, long 
life, children, prosperity, protection from fire and calamity and distress, 
for restoration of health in case of sickness, &c. &c. &e. They burn 
incense before them morning and night. They have special worship 
before them on the Ist and 15th, the 2nd and 16th of every month, on 
new-year’s day, on all the feast days during the year, at marriages, and 
in connection with births and deaths. What do the Chinese call these 
false gods which they so frequently and so assiduously worship? The 
name which they give to this whole class of worshipped beings is shin 
fii. The expression to designate this worship is pai shin Ff ih. This 

sentence is wonderfully like the Latin “‘colene deos.” The shrine is the 
shin’s seat fh iL or the shin’s loft mh #E : the temple is the shin’s maiu 
ti JG]; the altar is the shin’s tan jp JH; grace is shin ngdn jp Bh; a 
heart devoted to worship is shin sin jiif yf; the idol which is worshipped 
is shin siang jib {@; an idol’s birth-day is shin tan 7h PE; the divining 
slips are shin ts‘ien iii GR, &c. dc. Beside the shin that are specifically 
called the household shin, they have in common life, the furnace shin 


JL Hi, the wealth shin Ef Wh, the door shin PY wh, the well shin FF wm, 
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the fire shin JK Wh, the earth shin -| Ah, the place shin He vii mit, 
the thunder shin %& fH, the hill shin {lJ jMB, the dragon shin ie wh, 
the wind shin JA Wh, the mirth shin 3 jih, the opening-the-way shin 
EH BS fit, the revealing-dream shin ft B iif, the field shin #E Wh, 
the grain shin MH, the south-sea shin Fi #$ MH, the city-defence shin 
th BE th, &c. &c. This list might be indefinitely enlarged, but this 
will suffice. : 

After this extended examination of the objects of Chinese wor- 
ship, I think that all who read this article will readily admit, that they 
are of the same general character as the false gods which were wor- 
shipped by the heathen in the land of Canaan, and by the Greeks, and 
by the Romans, and which the Hebrews designated sometimes elohim, 
the Greeks @eot, the Romans dii, and which in English we name “gods.” 
The Chinese call these objects and imaginary beings shin jif;* and the 
conclusion I have arrived at is as follows, viz. that shin ji is the name 
of that class of beings whose worship is recognized and authorized by 
the laws of China; and since there is the same custom in use in China as 
prevailed in Greece and Rome, by which deceased mortals are promoted 
to the dignity of gods,—which promotion was called apotheosis in Greek, 
and deificare in Latin, and is styled fung shin in Chinese; and since these 
shin ji have the same attributes, works and offices given to them in 
China as were given to the false gods in Canaan, and in Greece and 
Rome ; and lastly, since the shin jf are universally worshipped by the 
Chinese in temples and in their houses, by the burning of incense, the 
offering of prayers and gifts; therefore, beyond all doubt, the shin 
ii are the gods of the Chinese people; and therefore shin jit, when 
referring to this class of beings, and when used in this sense, should be 
translated “‘god” or ‘‘gods.”” It follows, as a natural sequence to this, that 
as the shin of China are the same class of beings as those which are 
called elohim and @eot in the Sacred Scriptures, when these words refer 
to false gods, then elohim and @eor, when used in this sense, can only be 
properly translated into Chinese by the word shin ji}. 

Having in the foregoing arrived at the conclusion, that shin jp is 
the only word by which elohim and @eo¢ can be translated into Chinese, 
when they refer to false gods, I now propose to inquire if shin 7h can 
properly be used to translate Elohim and Oeo¢ in the Sacred Scriptures, 
when they refer to Jehovah the true God. Before, however, proceeding to 
discuss this point directly, I wish to answer some objections that have 
been urged against shin jit being used in that way. It has been stated 
that shin used in connection with any personal pronoun in the possessive 





* The Chinese language has long been used in Japan. Nearly all the books in Japan 
have hitherto been printed with Chinese and Japanese interlined. As the two 
nations have so much in common, in their idolatry, philosophy and literature, it 
may be reasonably supposed, that the Japanese have an accurate knowledge of 
the Chinese language. It is stated by missionaries now resident in Japan, who 
were formerly missionaries in China, and hence conversant both with Chinese 
and Japanese, that shin wh, in the sense referred to in this paper, has been 


translated into Japanese by kami. This word kami is used by all the missionaries 
in Japan as the term for “ God.” ' 
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case can only mean “my soul, your soul, his soul.’ This objection is con- 
sidered so valid, that it has been urged as entirely precluding the use 
of Shin for ‘‘God.” Imight say in reply, that the statement is not correct-— 
and that if in a connection in which shin was spoken of as a being I ought 
to worship, the expression ngo chi shin J&Z ji would be understood by 
every reader as meaning ‘‘my God,” and not “‘my soul” —and thus answer 
one assertion by another. 

In answer to the statement that there cannot be found one example 
of such use of Shin, I might ask, is there any example of the correspond- 
ing expression with Shang-ti [ ¥, as “my Shdng-ti?” I might argue that 
the relation of the. heathen to their gods, is not such as to lead them to 
use that form of speech in regard to them. It is only when God becomes 
the reconciled God and Father of his people through Jesus Christ, that 
such expressions are found as “my Lord and my God,” “‘ my Redeemer,” 
and ‘‘my Saviour.” In confirmation of this idea, that the heathen do 
not so speak in reference to their gods, let any one examine Homer’s 
Iliad. Though Jupiter and Juno and Pallas were the special protectors 
of some of the actors in the scenes there referred to, these people never 
say, my Jupiter, or my Pallas, but father Jove, guardian of cities Pallas, 
&ec. &c. While I consider that the above remarks are a sufficient answer 
to this objection, even if the statement made by the opponents was true, 
that “the authority of native usage is entirely wanting for ‘my Shin’ 
in the sense of ‘my God;’”’ yet Iam able to furnish the most reliable example 
of native usage of wo chi shin % Z jf, when it can mean nothing else 
but ‘‘my gods.” In the Shang lun _—, iif, book iii, chap. 12, we read, 
“He sacrificed [to ancestors] as if they were present.” ‘‘He sacrificed to 
the gods [shin] as if the gods were present.” ‘“‘The master said, ‘ My not 
being present at the sacrifice, is the same as if I did not sacrifice,’ When 
Confucius was an officer in the Loo country (4 [), besides sacrificing to 
his ancestors, it was his official duty to sacrifice to the gods. The com- 
mentary says, ‘“‘ the gods were outside gods.” The office he held made it 
his duty to sacrifice to the gods of the hills and the streams. In the 
edition of the “Four Books” called Wei ken lth Ue Hk FR, the commentary 
reads thus: 1 THF, 56 2 HZ WIE HS wh WB BS 
Hi, i B RK be] WY #A Ji, which may be tranlated thus : “ It is necessary 
to consider the character wo, ancestors, is my ancestors, the gods, are my 
gods. When sacrificing it is necessary that I be present, and then the 
feelings will be mutually influenced.” This one example of Chinese usage 
shows beyond all controversy, that when the subject and connection of 
the sentence indicate that shin jh refers to the gods, the objects of 
worship, the expression “‘my shin” means the gods I ought to worship; 
and it is to be presumed that it will no more be said “that i¢ must be 
understood to mean ‘my soul.’”” And if, with the reception of the Gospel, 
any one reconciled to God through the grace which is in Jesus Christ, 
should say with Thomas, “ My Lord and my God,” using wo chi Chii, wo chi 
Shin &ZE, HZ Wh, there will be no danger of his being misunderstood. 
It has also been objected to the use of shin ji as the translation of 
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Elohim and Geo¢ when they refer to the true God, that it cannot be used 
in connection with a person’s name in the possessive case, as Abraham’s 
Shin; for it is said, ‘“‘when shin is connected with the name of a living 
person, it means his spirit; and when shin is used with reference to a 
dead person, it must mean the manes of that person.” I can only say 
that my study of the Chinese language and customs does not confirm 
this assertion. As to the usage of the language, the same remark applies 
to speaking of gods, whether in the general, or of an individual god, in 
regimen with a person’s name’in the possessive case, as was made above in 
regard to using a personal pronoun. They have not that kind of 
relation to their gods; but according to the usage of the Chinese, the 
expression Abraham’s Shin cannot be understood to mean Abraham’s 
manes. A father’s deified * soul is called the household shin of the son. 








* I have applied this expression “deified” to the soul of a deceased ancestor for a suf- 
ficient reason. All missionaries in China know that the worship of ancestorsis one of 
the great obstacles to the reception of the Gospel. But the deification of deceased 
persons is so foreign to all our ideas, that we from Christian lands are slow to 
accept it as a truth, that such is the fact in China; and hence we are much less 
awake to the enormity of the sin of ancestral worship than we should be. In the 
setting up of an ancestral tablet, a very similar ceremony is gone through, to that 
which is performed where an image is consecerated as an object of worship, and 
regarded as sacred. This consecration of the tablet occurs generally, on the 
third seventh day, or the twenty-first day after death. A temporary paper tablet 
was made when the corpse was coffined; but it is styled ling pai ‘az ja. and it 
is discarded after the consecration of the permanent one which is made of wood. 
The ceremonies consist of prayer, entreating the soul to come to the place of rest ; 
and the most special importance is attached to the making of the dot at the head 


of the character chu + on the tablet, which is henceforward styled shin chu 


pai i £ jus This dot is made with vermilion. After all the services are finished, 
the tablet is regarded as the seat of the soul, and it is held sacred as a 
consecrated image of a god. It is placed among the other tablets in the place 
which is fitted up in every house for the household gods, and called the shin low 


: wh fi. In this house shrine, there are the names and titles of five or seven, or 
eleven outside gods. Different families select different ones out of the class of 
gods. Those more frequently selected are Peh-ti (commonly called Shang-ti), 
Kwan-ti, Kwan-yin, Tien-hau, Hwa-kwang,Tsai-shin, Kin-hwa, Yuen-tan, and Hung- 


ching, 3 iy EOS AB LUA a Ls Mets HE HE, EH, 


4%) sic R jit #. These are commonly spoken of in English as Northern 
emperor, God of war, Goddess of mercy, Queen of heaven, God of fire, God of 
riches, &c. The tablets are placed on the right side of the gods, or the less 


honorable place. The common parlance calls these gods the t'ai-shin Kk wh or 


“great gods,” and the tablets are styled kea-shin Re mh, “the gods of the house- 
hold.” Both classes are worshipped together, and with the same ceremonies morning 
and evening, onthe 1st and 2nd, 15th and 16th, of each month, at marriages, births, 
&c. &c. A careful inquiry shows how much resemblance there is in these gods to 
those of the Roman lares and penates, and shows that the Chinese do regard their 
ancestors as gods; forin Adams’ Roman Antiquities, at page 8 it is said :—‘‘ Nearly 
allied to the genii were the lares and penates; the household gods who presided over 
families. The lares of the Romans appear to have been the manes of their ancestors. 
Small waxen images of them, clothed with the skin of a dog, were placed around the 
hearth in the hall; and sacrifices were offered to them. The penates were those 
selected from among the great gods as Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Vesta, Mars, &c. and 
were worshipped in the innermost part of the house” It cannot but strike every 
one, that two of the great gods thus enumerated among the penates are the same, 
viz. the God of war and the God of fire; so also that the same designation is applied 


to the penates in both languages,—magni dii in Latin and tai-shin K wt in 
Chinese. These statements, in my judgement, warrant me in speaking of the souls 
of deceased ancestors as deified : for according to the opinions and ussges of man- 
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To the general reader this example of the use of shin in combination with 
@ possessive pronoun may not appear of much importance; but those who 
know with what diligence such distinguished scholars as Drs. Medhurst, 
Legge, Boone, Bridgman, Williams and the Rev. Mr. Chalmers sought 
for such a sentence will fully understand its value. The meeting with it 
by a Chinese teacher was quite providential. He had been requested to 
search for one of that kind, and it can never be understood in any such 
connection, to be the manes of the deceased person. For the manes of 
those deceased are, by their own families, styled chi tsu RRWHL, or kea shin 
% Wh, and by others than the family, they are styled kwait §. During 
considerable experience in China, I have never known any Chinese to 
misunderstand the frequent recurrence of this form of expression, as it 
is found in the version of the Sacred Scriptures in which shin is so fre- 
quently used in the sense of ‘“‘God.”” I have seen the Chinese Christians 
just as much comforted and strengthened when Jehovah has been spoken 
of to them as the Shin of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and the Shin of 
Elijah, as western Christians are by the same blessed truth. The soul 
of a deceased person is often called shin in the sense of “spirit,” for the first 
few days after death, and especially in the prayers which are addressed 
to it, calling upon it to come and occupy the. tablet that has been provided 
for it. This expression occurs especially at the prayer offered at the 
grave when burying the body ;—that as the body is deposited in the 
grave, may the spirit shin jf rest in the tablet. But it is not so used 
after the time when the tablet is formally consecrated.* 

So far as the idiom of the Chinese language is concerned, there are 
any number of examples of Chinese usage on other subjects of a similar 
grammatical construction as Abraham’s Shin, HH (A i 2 Z Mh; but it 
is very difficult to find a sentence in native books meaning the god of 
such a person; because their religion and their ideas of the gods do not 
lead them to speak of them in that way. Yet I have met with one ex- 
ample precisely like that of Abraham’s Shin, in the Chinese Thesaurus 
Pei wan yun fu fi WX HBF, among the collection of examples given under 
Shin jf. Near the end of them, there is found the following sentence : #5 $# 


kind in all ages, spiritual beings that have become the recognized objects of regu- 
lar and constant worship, are spoken of as gods. This transformation finds 
expression in Greek, Latin, French, and all modern languages; and it is defined 
by Webster under the Greek form of the word Apotheosis—“ The act of elevat- 
ing a mortal to the rank, and placing him among the number, of the gods.” It 
is also a further remarkable concurrence of views, that the Roman poets repre- 
sented men as having a threefold soul, which after death resolved itself into the 
manes, the anima or spiritus, and the wmbra. Thus the Chinese speak of the 


three hwin — 


—- 





* Consecration was the word the Romans used to signify the deification of a mortal. 
Adams’ Roman Antiquities, p. 430, says: ‘‘The Romans worshipped their founder 
Romulus as a god under the name of Quirinus. Hence, afterwards, the solemn 
consecration (apotheosis) of the emperors by a decree of the senate conferring 
on them the title Divus; who were said thus to be ranked in the number of the 
gods in deorum numcrum.” The following pertinent sentence has been met 
with in connection with this subject of deification, = a 4 $f} mth = Zi J. 

“A spirit has gone to the terrace where spirits are made gods.” According to 

this, it went a spirit to the place, and departed a god. 
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Ae ike 3, WE FL AB =E ph. The phrase Tsu wang shin 4 =E ih does not 
mean the king of Tsu’s spirit, nor manes either, but one of the class of 
shin ji. The translation would read, “If you pass the gorge of the 
Wu hill, you will see the king of Tsu’s god.” From the legend it. ap- 
pears that the divinity that presided over, or had its residence in that 
gorge, had visited the king of Tsu; and hence “it was called the god of 
the king of Tsu,” or which visited the king of Tsu. This grammatical 
construction has the sanction of Dr. Medhurst; but he translates shin by 
fairy—‘‘The fairy who visited the king of Tsod.”* Since the grammati- 
cal construction can be thus rendered, when the relation is so slight as 
that indicated in this instance, how much more will the translation be 
clear when the sentence relates to Jehovah and his covenant people,— 
in the frequent passages of the Old Testament where Abraham’s shin, 
Isaac’s shin, &c. occur? I think in view of these examples all candid 
men will admit, that, in accordance with Chinese usage, shin can be used 
in connection with a personal name, or a pronoun in the possessive case 
in the sense of ‘‘god;” and, when the meaning of the sentence and the 
subject requires it, it will readily be understood not to mean the person’s 
own spirit, but the object of his worship—his god. 

Again it is very strongly objected against the use of Shin, as refer- 
ring to the true God, for the translation of Elohim and Geo¢, that it can- 
not be spared from use in the sense of “‘spirit” and “soul.” This objection 
appears to me entirely unfounded ; for whether it is used by the body of 
missionaries in referring to the true God or not, it will continue to be 
used by this people to designate their false gods. Nothing can hinder 
them from continuing so to use it; and so, I suppose, they will continue 
to use shin ji in the sense of “spirit, soul,” &c. as they have done for these 
thirty-five hundred years. This long-continued use of the same word, in 
two widely different and distinct senses, viz. to mean, “spirit, soul,” &c. and 
to designate their “‘gods”’ has not produced any confusion in the minds of the 








* Whether shin in this sentence is translated “god” or “fairy” does not affect the 
grammatical construction. Lither translation establishes beyond all doubt, 
that shin following a person’s name or title, may, according to the sense of the 
context or subject, mean, not his “soul” or “manes,” but something outside of the 
person. The Rev. Dr. Legge, in discussing this subject, and when contending 
that shin means “spirit” and only “spirit” says, “Why not make the appeal to what 
must be regarded as crucial examples? If shin were to be found associated with 
possessive pronouns, wheré we could render the combination “my god,” “your 
god,” &c. we should not be able to dispute its meaning; equally decisive would be 
cases where it was in regimen with other nouns, and could be translated ‘gods of 
the nations,’ ‘gods of Japan,’ &c. But there are no cases of sucha usage. With 
possessive pronouns, shin means indubitably spirit—as ‘my spirit’ and the same 
in regimen ‘the spirit of king Wan,’ the ‘spirits of the hills and rivers.” With 
these crucial examples before him, Dr. Legge will of course no more dispute the 
meaning of shin; but will say wo chi shin is ““my gods,” and T'soo wang shin is “god 
of Tsoo wang.” But further, the Chinese preacher who wrote the first prize tract 
at Canton in 1875 says, “In Canaan, the people regarded the burning of their 
children in sacrifice to shin as good.” The false god to which children were of- 
fered in sacrifice in Canaan was Molech. He was numbered among the elohim, 

I Kings xi. 33. He also calls the gods which were worshipped in Egypt shin. 

They were also called elohim, Jer. xliii. 18; and from the letter published below 

it appears, that the people of Japan style their gods shin with one consent. 

What further proof can be wanted ? 
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Chinese. They never have any difficulty so far as I have seen, in dis- 
tinguishing whether the word is used in the sense of “spirit,” &c. or as 
referring to one or more of their “gods.” So that I see no insuperable 
objection to its being used in this twofold application in Christian litera- 
ture, as it has been so long used in their native literature. There is only 
this one great danger that I see, viz. in the use of shin in speaking of and 
referring to the Holy Spirit. As the Holy Spirit is with Christians 
equally with the Father and the Son, the object of worship; and as the 
usage of this people is to regard this word when referring to the objects 
of worship, as meaning one of the class of gods, there is in my mind 
great danger that they will understand shin ji} when thus referring to 
the third person of the Trinity as meaning Holy God. So in the defini- 
tion of God as given in the Gospel by St. John, in chap. iv. 24, ‘‘ God is 
a spirit :”—if this is expressed in Chinese Shang-ti nai Shin |. ¥ 74 wh, 
there is great danger, that from association of ideas with the usage of 
shin in such connection for God, it will be understood as saying that 
Shang-ti is a god ; which is of course true, but it is not the idea there. 
But if the meaning of this objection is, that there is no other Chinese 
word that can be used for “spirit,” then the objection is—in my judgment— 
also unfounded. It has been said that the word ling #—which some in 
China use for spirit—is only an adjective, and that it is never usedas a 
noun. It is readily admitted that ling @% is used as an adjective, and 
means “spiritual, efficacious, intelligent,” &c. but itis also used as a noun. 
In this sense there are examples of its being used as referring to the spirit 
of a man, with the personal pronoun in the possessive case ; and there are 
also examples as referring to a spirit which is the object of worship. I 
have scores of sentences in which ling @ is used in the sense of “spirit,” 
but will only present a few now, as follows: An officer who had been 
dismissed by his king, expresses his grief in poetry; one stanza reads 
thus: AX WE TG wh, Be i Bi. By reason of the measure of the stanza, 
the personal pronoun is not expressed. ‘‘ Mournfully I sigh, with a dis- 
tressed mind, while my spirit wanders in thought far away.” This is Dr. 
Medhurst’s translation. Tsai Yung of the Han dynasty ¥ WY] #¥ ~4 writes 
thus: $3 Fy > BD HS Ke HH. HE HIB D ZF IE Z, or in English, “ As to 
purification of my heart, it is immersed in the greatest purity; having 
washed away the polluted and the impure, I have retained my right spirit.” 
In the valuable collection of sentences, which has been made by the 
Rev. J. Chalmers, A.M. I find this sentence at No. 364: Liang Wu-ti in 
sacrificing to Heaven, says $8 WK WA iid, 8 Be L BE, “ Reverently with 
awe and ceremonially clear, I sacrifice and manifest that I serve the 
spirit on high.” I ask all who are considering this subject if this ex- 
ample of the use of ling does not warrant such a use as has been made of 
it by those who use ling for “ spirit,” in calling the Holy Spirit the # # 
Shing Ling ? 
Will it not awaken the most serious consideration of those who 
have hitherto considered that zz ling could not be used in the sense 
of “spirit,” when they know the fact in regard to the views of the whole 
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body of missionaries in Japan.* For not only do they use Shin Wi for 
‘“‘God,” but they use ling S§ for “spirit.” 

_ Having thus referred to the objections to the use of Shin i to render 
Elohim and Geo¢ in the translation of the Sacred Scriptures, I come to 
consider the subject directly. In dealing with this, it will be important 
to have a clear and definite idea of what is wanted in such a translation. 
Forming my opinion from what I see written, some persons have a different 
idea of what is needed in the translation of these two words from what I 
have. It is stated that we must have a word which means God kart’ égoyijv. 
But let us see if that is what is now wanted? We want to teach the 
Chinese that there is only one God. Weas missionaries wish to displace 
this whole crowd of false gods, which they have hitherto worshipped, and 
make known to them that there is one everywhere present, and almighty 
God, who should receive the prayers and worship of all men. This 
God is revealed to men in His Holy Word. In that Word, God has 
revealed himself by His peculiar name Jehovah, and His distinctive work, 
the crEATION of the heavens and the earth and all things out of nothing. 
The name Jehovah, the Ever-existent One, is peculiar to the true God, and 
it is reserved to himself exclusively, and cannot be given to another. The 
work of creating all things owt of nothing has never been ascribed to any 
false god, in any system of cosmogony received among heathen nations. 








* On this point I give the statement of one of the older missionaries in Japan; 
and one who is regarded as an authority on the language. He writes as follows: 
“In reply to your queries about the words used in this country for ‘god’ 
and ‘spirit,’ I would say: for ‘god’ the Japanese have a native word kami; which 
is the generic name for those divine beings which they worship. Besides this term, 
they have names for their divinities. Now for kami, the only Chinese character 


they ever use is shin wie. The characters Shang-ti [| itt are not known to 
them except as a title or epithet for the mikado or emperor of Japan. There 
is no division of sentiment that I know of, on the use of the word for ‘God’ among 


Protestant missionaries. We all use Kami and write Shin WH. The fact that 
*** * * * used Shin in China for ‘God,’ had nothing to do whatever with the 
use of this word here. The Japanese have a word for ‘spirit,’ which is tamashi; 


for this word they use ling at as the equivalent. Besides this they use sin 
shin nD wh and tsing shin # ih. For ‘ Holy Spirit’ the Protestant missionaries 


in Japan use Shing Ling 2 ‘ai. We have had no contention or difference of 
opinion upon any of these terms.” I think the testimony of the Japanese usage of 
the character shin is exceedingly strong evidence in favor of this word. I do not 


see how the missionaries who use Shang-ti Ba ie can put it aside. My own 
mind is clear on the subject. I might say of the writer of this letter, that when 
he was in China he always used Shang-ti, though he was not wedded to it. When 
we consider that the Japanese, for centuries have used the Chinese classics in 
their schools, and studied the Chinese language as much nearly as their own,—and 
that they use kami for shin and tamashi for ling, we may well say, how can 
this testimony be put aside? The fact that the Japanese use shin also in the 
sense of “soul” and “animal spirits” shows that they are fully aware of the other 
senses in which the word is used by the Chinese. Bishop Smith says that the 
Chinese language was introduced into Japan in the third century of the Christian 
era, and that ‘the text books in their schools, their models of literary style, the 
very language itself of native authors, and the whole system of their published 
ethics, are borrowed from the Confucian sages and literati of China.” The nation 
which has thus adopted the Chinese language use shin in the sense of “god” and 
“gods.” The chief deity of their pantheon (who is the Sun goddess) is styled 
Tai shin. As they have not received the chief deity of the Chinese pantheon, the 
name of Shang-ts is not used to designate any of their gods. 
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Elohim and §eo¢ are words which are used in the Sacred Scriptures in 
common, in speaking of the true God and of false gods. They only mean 
God the Supreme, when they refer to Jehovah; and when they refer to 
the false gods, they mean one or more of the imaginary beings which 
are called gods. Hence it is evident that the meaning of these words, 
whether they refer to one or more,—the true God or false gods—depends up- 
on the connection in which they stand, and the meaning of the sentence in 
which they occur. The sense is not inherent in the words themselves, 
but the meaning in each particular use of them, depends upon the connec- 
tion in which they stand. It is not so with Jehovah. Jehovah always 
means the one true God, and cannot be applied to any other being. When 
all worship of false gods is abolished, and there is no more idolatry among 
men, then, and not till then, will elohim and @eo¢ mean the one true 
God and nothing else. The meaning which Elohim, Oeo¢ and “God” 
have in our minds, as referring to the true God so exclusively, comes from 
the prevailing sentiment in Christian lands, that there is only one God; 
and that these are the words commonly used in referring to Him; and not 
to the inherent meaning of the words themselves. In regard to the use 
of elohim, it is not so clear, whether originally it was only used in re- 
ference to Jehovah, and when false gods were set up was then applied 
to them also; or whether it was from the beginning of its use, applied in 
common to both the true and the false. An examination of the word 
does not give any clear or satisfactory answer to this question. Its de- 
rivation does not indicate anything essentially divine,—as see Gesenius. It 
is derived from el, which is defined “strong, mighty, a mighty one, hero, 
champion;...... the mighty one, hero, among the nations, i.e. Nebuchadnez- 
zar.” Strength is nothing divine until it is infinite strength. By use it 
came to mean “(God, the Mighty One ;” but this may have passed through 
the use of earthly heroes or mighty ones. The word elohim has no 
more meaning of divine than the word from which it was derived. The 
first meaning is “a god, God;” then, “Sina. 1. a god, i. e. any god...... 
So in the proverbial phrase...... “‘as to this one, his strength is his god, 
spoken of a self-confident person who contemns God, and trusts in the 
strength of his own hand and sword;” and again, “who carries his god in 
his hand.” Then...... “2. more comm. (fod, the true God [that is in the 
Sacred Scriptures]...... Puur. elohim. A) In a plural sense: 1. gods, 
deities, in general, true or false......the gods of the Egyptians......strange or 
foreign gods...... new gods.......B) In the sense of the Sing, spoken of one 
God...... 1. of any god, deity. Deut. 32: 39 there is no god besides me...... 2. 
of an idol-god,...... make us a god, i.e. an idol....... Dagon our god [Dagon 
was a fish-god]...... 3. the God of any one, is the god whom one wor- 
ships, his domestic and tutelary god,...... Jon. 1: 5 they cried every one 
wnto his god...... So the God of Israel is Jehovah...... 6. With the art. 
Helohim, GOD, war’ éEoxjv.” From all this it would appear, that there 
was nothing like divinity inherent in the word ; its uses indicate that its 
application was very wide and general; and if Hlohim now to our mind 
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conveys the idea of “‘the one who concentrates in himself all perfections,” 
it does so from use and association. 

In regard to Qeor and deus, however, we know the history of their 
use. Originally they did not refer distinctively to the one true God, but 
to the multitude of false gods that had become the objects of worship in 
the place of Jehovah. In the contest of monotheism with polytheism, 
the word which referred to these false gods was retained in use ; and in 
the progress of the monotheistic sentiment, Oeoe and Deus have by use 
become the synonym of the descriptive expression “the true God ;” while 
the individual names of the gods, as Jupiter, Minerva, &c. and the sub- 
divisions of the several different kinds of gods, as demons, genii, lares, 
penates, lemures, &c. have almost been forgotten. 

In view of these facts it appears to me, that some persons have ex- 
pected to find in the language of this heathen people, a use of words in 
relation to God, which can only be properly expected, when the wor- 
ship of Jehovah shall have taken the place of the worship now given to 
their false gods. As they do not yet know Jehovah the true God, how can 
the language have a word which definitely refers to Him? For however 
high are the conceptions which they have formed of the attributes per- 
taining to their gods in general, or to any one of them in particular, yet 
they do not know the one true God Jehovah. 

It also appears to me, that there is an inadequate conception in the 
minds of some, as to what is to be effected by the introduction of the 
Bible among this people. God himself leavés us in no doubt as to what 
is his purpose in the matter. While the ideas of this people in relation to 
the divine nature and being, as far as they are true will continue, all 
the false gods, to whom they have wrongly ascribed these attributes, 
and given this worship shall be utterly abolished ; and Jehovah will take 
his proper place as the only Divine Being, and the only proper object of 
religious worship. It may: be proper for us as missionaries to consider 
somewhat fully, what are the teachings of God’s Word on this all-impor- 
tant subject. It is a sure and a safe guide in all things. God has express- 
ly declared that it is by his name Jehovah that he will be known among all 
nations. “That men may know that thou, whose name alone isJEHOV AH, 
art the most high over all the earth.” Ps. Ixxxiii.18. ‘“O sing unto Jehovah 
a new song: sing unto Jehovah, all the earth. Sing unto Jehovah, bless 
his name ; shew forth his salvation from day to day. Declare his glory among 
the heathen, his wonders among all people. For Jehovah is great, and 
greatly to be praised : he is to be feared above all gods (elohim). For all 
the gods of the nations are:idols (not images, but elihim, ‘“ vanities):” 
but Jehovah made the heavens....Give unto Jehovah, O ye kindreds of 
the people, give unto- Jehovah glory and strength....Say among the 
heathen that Jehovah reigneth.” Ps. xcvi. 1—5, 7,10. ‘‘I am Jehovah: 
that is my name: and my glory will I not give to another, neither my 
praise to graven images.” Is. xlii. 8. ‘Thou shalt also suck the milk of 
the Gentiles, and shalt suck the breast of kings: and thou shalt know 
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that I Jehovah am thy Saviour and thy Redeemer, the mighty One of 
Jacob.” Is. lx. 16. Itis clear from these, and many other passages of 
His Holy Word, that the true God is to be made known among the heathen 
by the name Jehovah. And in addition to His will in this respect as expressed 
in His Word, we also have example as well as precept for our guidance. 
When Moses was sent on his divine mission to Egypt, he approached 
Pharaoh the king of Egypt, in the name of Jehovah, saying: “Thus 
saith Jehovah the God of Israel, Let my people go, that they may 
hold a feast unto me in the wilderness, And Pharaoh said, Who is Jehovah 
that I should obey his voice to let Israel go ? I know not Jehovah, neither 
will I let Israel go.” Ex.v.1,2. The message was given in the name of 
Jehovah, and refused in the name of Jehovah. The wonderful providence 
of God has given us the evidence that this was the name by which the 
true God was known among the nations around Canaan. It stands thus 
engraven on the Moabite stone so recently found, and which has contribu- 
ted in so many ways to the ever-accumulating evidences of the truth of 
revelation. Mesha, king of Moab says, “I took from it [7. e. the temple] 
the vessels of Jehovah and offered them before Chemosh.” The fact that 
the true God was known among all people by his own peculiar name 
Jehovah, appears further from the narrative of the return of the Jews 
from their captivity in Babylon: “Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia, 
Jehovah, the God of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth; 
and he hath charged me to build him an house at Jerusalem, which is in 
Judah. Who is there among you of all his people? his God be with him, 
and let him go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and build the house 
of Jehovah the God of Israel, (he is the God,) which is in Jerusalem 
Also Cyrus the king brought forth the vessels of the house of Jehovah, 
which Nebuchadnezzar had brought forth out of Jerusalem, and had put 
them in the house of his gods.” Ezra i: 2, 3, 7. 

But God has declared His mind and purposes in language yet more 
clear and specific. ‘Thus saith Jehovah the King of Israel, and his 
redeemer Jehovah. of; hosts; I am the first, and I am the-last; and 
beside me there is no Gad (Elohim)....Is there a God beside me? yea, 
there is no God;-I know not any.” Is. xliv. 6, 8. “‘ But Jehovah is the true 
God (Elohim), he is the living God, and an everlasting king: at his 
wrath the earth shall tremble, and the nations shall not be able to abide 
his indignation. Thus shall ye say unto them, The gods (elohim) that 
have not made the heavens and the earth, even they shall perish from the 
earth, and from under these heavens.” Jer. x. 10, 11. 

Jehovah here sets forth His prerogatives. He is the true Elohim, the 
Creator of the heavens and the earth. He has given His people their 
commission, and the very words they are to announce to the nations in 
connection with His own claims, viz. “The elohim that have not made the 
heavens and the earth, even they shall perish from the earth and from 
under these heavens.” 


Our duty as His appointed messengers is to carry out this commission, 
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and to seek to make known Jehovah the true God to this people; and to 
banish and drive away from them all their false gods. How can we 
wage war against their false gods? First, we are to set forth clearly the 
one true God by His self-revealed name, and the name which He commands 
shall be made known—His name Jehovah; and by His peculiar work—the 
creation of the heavens and the earth. These will effectually distinguish 
Him from all the false gods; for there is no one however exalted, to be 
compared to Him. To combat the worship of false gods, I see no other 
way but to use the name which is applied to these false gods, and claim 
for Jehovah as the one God, the worship and service which they have 
hitherto rendered to these false gods; and which service and worship is to 
be rendered according to ceremonies He Himself has revealed in His Word. 
It is necessary to have a word in common for the true and the false, the 
one and the many. The use of such a word will lead to such expres- 
sions in this language as these :—Jehovah who made the heavens and the 
earth is the only true Shin; all these shin fi! that you have hitherto 
worshipped are dumb idols and vanities; you must turn away from them 
and worship and serve the Shin Jehovah, in whom “we live, and move, 
and have our being.” 

We can use the word shin ji in such a sentence in entire accord with 
Chinese idiom; because, first, shin includes all their gods; and second, 
we can use it so as to individualize and particularize any one shin. Sir 
Thomas Wade, in his Category of Heaven, 8. 338, says: ‘‘The word shén 
in fact is very comprehensive. It includes every shén, Shang Ti and every 
one somewhat less than Shang Ti; but he is only one; the others, if reckoned 
up one by one, amount to thousands and tens of thousands and more.”’ And 
again ‘It might be said of Shang Ti, or any particular shén, that he did this 
or willed that.” And in 8. 328, he says, ‘‘I should say,...the expression 
pai-shén might be used equally well in speaking of the worship of one 
shén, or of all the shén.” 

In thus combatting polytheism, we are under the necessity of using 
shin for the word applied in common to the true and the false, because it 
has been shown that shin is the word which is used in the statutes of the 
country to designate the objects of their worship; and it is also applied 
to their false gods in their every-day conversation ; so it must be used in 
such a connection for the false gods; and Jehovah in His condescension to 
human weakness and folly, classes Himself in the category of beings that 
are worshipped ; so that the same word shin must be applied to Him to 
show that He is the true Shin. The words in Is. xliv: 6, ‘‘and beside me 
there is no God,” will lose all their point and thesis in the Chinese lan- 
guage unless the idea is “beside me, the true Shin, there is no Shin ji. 
Further, we are shut up to the use of shin in such forms of expression, 
because there is no other word we can use in both applications. Shang-ti 
cannot be used, because it does not include or refer to all the false gods 
of the Chinese people. Inthe Category of Heaven, S. 332, it is said by 
one of the people, ‘“‘According to our Chinese view of right and wrong, 
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Iam not worthy to worship Shang Ti.” “How so?” itis asked. The reply is: 
“Tt is written in our classics, ‘the son of heaven alone sacrifices to Shang 
Ti,’ and the emperor accordingly does sacrifice to Shang Ti once a year, at 
the Round Hill in the Court sacred to Heaven, outside the South Gate; or if 
any thing prevents his appearance in person, he sends a prince of the blood 
to perform the sacrifice in his stead. This excepted, there is no rite of wor- 
ship performed to Shang Ti.” RH BEA — aH KF RE 
ie te UE Sb ae Ee — eB) TE PY SD, KG OG Bh 
FL pPBR AB AE RA AR RE RU Zo BR 
4 5% L HH 5 WOT. As the worship of Shang-ti is not permitted, by 
the laws of the empire, to the common people, Shang-ti cannot be used 
to designate the objects of false worship among the people; and therefore 
neither can it in such sentences be used to designate the true object 
which is here the correlative of the false. 

As according to Sir Thomas Wade, we can say that ‘‘T’ien is a shén; 
Shang Ti isa shén; Kwan-yin is a shén;” we can of course say that Jehovah 
is a Shin, the only true Shin; and we can give to Him, as the true Shin, all 
the attributes, works, offices and worship that belong to Jehovah. And 
thus alone can we teach them that Tien, Shang-ti, Kwdn-ti Kwan-yin and 
all the other false gods, which they have been worshipping in the place of 
Jehovah, are to be forsaken, and Jehovah alone is to be exalted among 
them. In the use of such language there is no danger of being misunder- 
stood in what we say, or as to what the Bible teaches. None of these 
above-named, as included among the shin, made the heavens and the 
earth; and Jehovah says, “they shall perish from the earth, and from 
under these heavens.” 

If Shin jp is thus nsed to translate Elohim when it refers to God, 
it has been said, that there would be no definiteness of statement, because 
shin includes a multitude. But a just presentation of the case will show, 
that with such a translation, there will not remain any uncertainty in the 
reader’s mind., Jehovah, who knows the hold which polytheism has on the 
hearts of men, has wonderfully provided against any confounding of Him- 
self with any other being. It is stated by those who have taken the pains 
to ascertain the fact, that “‘ Jehovah occurs in the Old Testament over six 
thousand eight hundred times,” while elohim only occurs ‘‘ between two thou- 
sand and two thousand five hundred times.” From this it appears that Jeho- 
vah occurs nearly three times as often as Hlohim. It is also stated that 
Jehovah ‘is used fur more frequently than all other names combined.”* 
While of elohim it is said that in some fourteen hundred and seventy-six 
examples, it stands in some relation or connection to show its meaning; in 
some three hundred and fifty-seven places it has the definite article pre- 
fixed; and in only some seven hundred and twenty-two places does it 
stand alone, as in the first verse of the first chapter of Genesis. Let us 
suppose some Chinese who has never heard of Jehovah the true God, 
commences to read the Bible in Chinese. He reads the first verse, ‘‘In 


# See Chinese Recorder for 1876, p. 870. 
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the beginning Shin jfif created the heaven and the earth.” If at first he 
is at a loss to know what shin is referred to, or whether it refers to 
one or many shin iif, what then? Is he not in precisely the same situa- 
tion with a polytheist who knew the Hebrew language? When he 
would read “Elohim created the heaven and the earth,” it would not give 
him the idea of one true God, or of Jehovah; for the meaning of Elohim to 
him would be “ gods, deities in general.” So that to an uninstructed 
Hebrew polytheist, Elohim is no more definite, than shin is to a Chinese 
reader. But he reads on, and when he comes to the fourth verse of the 
second chapter, he reads in his own language, that it was the God Jeho- 
vah who “made the earth and the heavens ;” and henceforth there is no 
doubt to either of them of what god it is stated, that He was the Creator. 
This is a clear and logical deduction, and no mere surmise; for it has 
been seen above, that the idea of divine power does not inhere in Elohim ; 
and that the reason why—when we read it in Hebrew, Greek or English, 
that “‘God created the heaven and the earth’ —we understand “God” to 
refer to Jehovah, is because of our education in the belief that there is 
only one God, and of the association of ideas in reference to him. When 
polytheists read these two verses, they get their first lesson in the great 
doctrine of monotheism, that there isone Being, who made the heavens 
and the earth, and that his distinctive name is Jehovah. The frequent 
use of the name Jehovah will guide any polytheist through the whole of 
the Old Testament without any confusion, whether he read it in Hebrew 
with the use of Elohim, or in Chinese with the use of Shin. The very 
frequent recurrence of the name Jehovah, precludes all possibility of mis- 
take or confusion. 

Further, when in the translation of the Old Testament into Chinese, 
the word Shin is used to render Hlohim, it affords the greatest facility to 
impress upon the mind of the Chinese reader, a realizing sense of the attri- 
butes, work and offices of God, and the relation that Jehovah sustains to 
men, of any word in the language. The reason of this is, that the shin 
are all around them in their temples and on their altars, in their houses, 
and their shops, and all places of business; they are the guardians of 
their sleeping and of their waking hours ; they are the givers of all their 
blessings, and the healers of all their sicknesses; they are the objects to 
which all their prayers and worship are offered. All these things help 
them to understand what is the character of Jehovah when it is presented,— 
that He by His omnipotence, omnipresence, omniscience and all-pervading 
rule and care, will be more to them than the whole multitude of their shin ; 
and what is the extent of His demand when He claims all this worship to 
Himself, as the one only true Shin from whom cometh every good and 
perfect gift. The previous conceptions that filled heaven and earth, 
land and sea, hills and streams, houses and shops, with deities, help them 
to get the idea of the ubiquity of the one true Shin Jehovah. And again, 
the true conception of the one everywhere present Shin, will help to drive 

.away all belief and confidence in those multitudes of imaginary beings in 
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which they have hitherto trusted. If, however, the name of one of the 
class of shin is taken, and Elohim is translated by Shang-ti,* while it may 


* I think that most persons, who read the letter which was published in the Recorder 
for 1876, p. 294 sqq. from Amoy, signed “Enquirer,” were astonished at a statement 
which was made in it. The statement says, “When a Chinese audience is told 
they must worship Shang-ti, they at once imagine that the preacher refers 
to Yuh-hwang Shang-ti (& f=) - i) Yuh-hwang Shang-ti and T‘ien K 
are interchangeable terms in this region.””? I think that not only missionaries 
who use Shin will be astonished at the statement; but that many of those who 
use Shang-ti will be equally astonished. It is a worse statement of the danger 
of using Shang-ti than any advocate of Shin has ever made. They have said and 
supposed, that some of the audience so understood such an announcement. But 
that the whole audience should understand a missionary of Christ to tell them to 
worship Yuhk-hwang Shang-ti, who is by all persons spoken of as an idol, to whom 
temples are erected and worship and prayers are offered, is indeed most astownd- 
ing. And that a missionary of Christ, should continue to so tell the people after 
he knows that they so understand him, is even more astounding still. Of course, 
I know the missionary goes on to explain he does not mean what they understand 
him to mean, and to tell them whom he means by Shang-ti; but the God of the 
Bible declares He will be known among the nations by His name Jehovah; and 
He will not give His glory to another, nor His praise to graven images. We know 
that every Chinese audience is constantly changing. How many of the audience 
who hear the preacher say “they must worship Shang-ti,” and understand him 
to mean the idol Yuh-hwang Shang-ti, will go out of the chapel before the 
preacher reaches the explanation. Is the Chinese language so barren of re- 
sources, that a missionary is shut up to use a form of expression in mak- 
ing known the true God, from which the audience at once supposes he refers to 
one of the most commonly-worshipped idols? The command of Jehovah is, “Thus 
shall ye say unto them, The gods that have not made the heavens and the earth, 
even they shall perish from the earth, and from under these heavens.” This 
certainly implies that we should by no means use language which they will 
understand as teaching them to worship any one of such gods. Notwithstand- 
ing the explanation which is given in the letter, of the means which are taken 
to engraft on the name of this idol Yuh-hwang Shang-ti, the attributes and works 
of Jehovah, without using the name Jehovah to make known the only true God— 
the name by which the Creator of the heavens and the earth has revealed 
Himself—are to me unsatisfactory ; for it appears to me that such means must be 
with many persons in the audience futile. Our blessed Lord and Saviour—in 
giving the reason why he did not attempt to engraft his teachings on the names 
and ceremonies in use among the Pharisees—has given us the only safe rule to 
be followed in preaching monotheism among this people; and the great truth, 
that we bring to their knowledge a God they have not known, nor their fathers : 
“Neither do men put new wine into old bottles: else the bottles break, and 
the wine runneth out, and the bottles perish: but they put new wine into new 
bottles, and both are preserved.” Math. ix. 17. These words commend them- 
selves to our observance, not only because they are the words of our Saviour, 
but because they are the embodiment of the highest practical wisdom. The 
danger of being misunderstood in the use of old forms is strikingly presented in 
an incident stated by the late Bishop Boone. When he still used Shang-ti, he 
says: A man of some intelligence, and who read very well his own language, 
applied to Rev. Mr. Syle for special instruction, and he gave him a catechism in 
which Shang-ti was used. He came to his study daily for some days. He read 
over the books and heard all that was said about the attributes predicated of 
Shang-ti which we are accustomed to predicate of Jehovah, and appeared to un- 
derstand thoroughly what he read. Mr. Syle inquired one morning whether he 
followed the advice he had given to him in the commencement, to pray to Shang- 
ti every morning and evening? The man replied with great simplicity, that he 
had daily visited his temple twice a day for this purpose. This answer led to 
inquiry, and Mr. S. to his inexpressible grief, learned that the man had been un- 
derstanding him for ten days as recommending the worship of this idol. If a 
man of some intelligence, and who could read well his own language, could remain 
under such a mistake when receiving personal instruction for ten days, we may 
well suppose that a great many in a general audience will remain under the mis- 
take notwithstanding the explanations that are made. 
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at first have the advantage of giving the idea of power, as the highest of 
their shin; yet he is the.one with whom the people have never had anything 
to do, and to whom they have never offered prayers, or rendered worship. 
He has not been in their thoughts. In using the name of one of their 
false gods, there would be danger of continuing the name of one of those 
concerning whom Jehovah has said, “‘they shall perish from the earth and 
from under these heavens.” For as Shang-ti did not create the heavens and 
the earth, he is included among those of whom Jehovah has thus spoken. 

Again there are some* who think, that because the number of the 
beings that are included amongst the false gods of China, and are called 
shin, are so many, and many of them of no dignity or eminence, the 
word shin is not worthy to be used in the translation of Elohim and 
®e0¢, when referring to the true God. But has it not been shown, that 
the Greeks had thirty thousand @eot and that they were just the same 
kind of imaginary beings as the shin of the Chinese. Yet because that 
word was the common name that included all that multitude of divinities, 
it was the one used to combat polytheism among the Greeks ; and now by 
the prevalence of monotheism, Oco¢ has come to mean God rar’ éioxjv. 

Let those who have hitherto thought that it was an objection to 
shin ji, that it was applied to such low objects, carefully consider the 
three sentences, Nos. 361, 362 and 363, in the valuable collection 
made by the Rev. John Chalmers. They are all from standard authors, 
from which the authorized and established use of Chinese words is learned: 
Ft SKE BK It HSK L wh KH 2nd LB LE ih, 
ae wh Fw ord LA BE LE ih, cE Co Kh a EE BRS Mh. 
The first of these sentences, in Mr. Chalmers’ book is printed beside one 
in which Shang-ti takes the place of Shang-shin ; all the other characters 
are the same—as here reprinted. The meaning of the two sentences is 
the same, and hence Shang shin _§, fi, is just as reverent a designation as 
Shang-ti _F. . It is also the synonym of Hwang Tien & F- 

In the second example, Shang shin [ jfif, is explained as the same as 
T*ien JK; and in the third example, Shang shin _E ji, is the “celestial 
Shin”—or ‘‘the God above with an etherial soul.” By consent of all 
Chinese scholars, Shang-ti z= a, and T*ien JK are the most honorable 
of the class of shin jf, and express “the highest conception of God 
that Chinese have attained to.” And here are these quotations from 
Chinese standard ethical works, in which the “shin ffi! above” is a synonym 
of “Shang-ti _- ¥%,” and Heaven J, “or the celestial Shin FE pp.” 
In all reason then, the divinity or godhead that is in the expression 
Shang shin _. ih, must be in shin jf, for there is none in the word “above.” 
The adjunct “Shang [,” only indicates where this particular god is 
located, and the rank which that location indicates, not the nature or 
attributes of the Being; and since “Shang shin _[ iif’ thus expresses the 
highest conception of God to which the Chinese have attained, why will 
not “Jehovah Shin Hh #1 SE HR” serve to express the highest conception of 


* Bee Chinese Recorder for 1876, p. 140. 
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the Divine Being which the Bible reveals? I cannot but think, that this 
is the conclusion to which every candid mind will be necessarily led. 

The Chinese in feeling after God, and having received by tradition 
from their ancestors, some ideas connected with God that were revealed 
to the patriarchs, have had some imperfect conceptions of a creation; not 
the creation of all things out of nothing, but the transformation of préex- 
isting matter. This imperfect conception of a creative power they have 
expressed as exercised by a shin, as stated in the following sentence, 
No. 367 in Mr. Chalmers’ collection: F4j 2 th Bis 46 2, which 
I translate thus: “There is a Supreme God in heaven, who is the Lord 
of creation ;” or, perhaps better, “‘ who is the cause of all transformations.” 
If shin, when thus referring to the highest of the beings known to them, 
could express the author, or Lord, of creation according to their concep- 
tion of creation, why cannot this same word, in connection with the 
proper name of the Creator of all things, viz. “ Jehovah,” J} # XE wh, 
be used to make known to this people the Lord of creation as He is 
revealed in the word of God ? 

Not only is the word shin thus adequate to be used in connection 
with Jehovah, in making known the great author of creation; but it is 
the only effective word that can be used in combating polytheism, and in 
destroying all their imaginary gods. It is the command of Jehovah that 
forbids the worship of all false gods. And it is of the utmost moment to 
truth, that His holy command be made known correctly, in all its length 
and breadth to this people. This command reads in English ‘‘ Thou shalt 
have no other gods (elohim) before me.” The word elohim included in 
its meaning all the false gods, of whatever rank or kind or nature, which 
were known to the Jews. Inthe nature of things, elohim must have 
included all the false gods, or the commandment would not have forbidden 
their worship. So in translating it into Chinese, the word by which elohim 
is rendered must be the word, which by all usage includes all the false 
gods of this people. It has been shewn in another part of this article,* that 


* It may perhaps be objected, that shin does not include Fuh 488, and that therefore 
this proposition is not correct to the full extent of the statement. Fuh 488, being 
from another country, it is not of course included among the native shin; but it 
is still comprehended in the word shin ih. The statement as made by Sir 
Thomas Wade in the Category of Heaven, S. 351 and 352, reads thus: “Is 
Buddha a shén, or what is he?” Ans.—“ That isa question belonging toa separate 
philosophy. Fo [4a] is a shén worshipped by foreign nations, but, although a shén, 
he is not included in the number of our (Chinese) shén. Fo, the shén and the 
hsien GALL Rill, are each independent of the other; Fo and the hsien are of 
equal rank with the shén.” From this statement it appears that the objects of 
worship in other countries and of other religions, are regarded as shin, and that 


therefore shin wh will comprehend all the false gods of China, whether worshipped * 


by the Buddhists, the Taouists or the Confucianists; and however they may be 
distinctively named by each seperate sect as, Fuh and Pu-sah 43 R 2 EE 
by the Buddhists; Ywh-ti and sien =E 4 R fill, by the Taouists; or Ti, Shang- 


ti or Tien ie, A i, w RK by the Confucianists. This shows that it is 
equally as comprehensive in its meaning as deus as given by Jerome :—“In- 
scriptio autem arae ita erat, Diis, Asiae et Ewropae et Africae, Diis ignotis et 
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shin ff, is the word which includes the whole multitude of false gods of 
every class, of all different ranks, and natures. Hence in this command- 
ment, elohim must be translated by shin wh, and when it reads ‘‘ Thou 
shalt have no other shin before me,” it covers the whole ground; it forbids 
the worship of all the false gods which are known to the Chinese. 

Having thus arrived at the conclusion, that shin is the proper word 
to translate elohim in the first commandment, it is right to inquire,— 
what light does this throw upon the proper word to represent Elohim in 
the other clause of the sentence ; for it is Jehovah Hlohiim who gives the 
commandment. lohim clearly refers there to the true “ God,” the only 
proper object of worship. The commandment with its connection wil] 
read, ‘‘I am Jehovah thy Hlohim. Thou shalt have no other shin before 
me.” “Other” is an objective pronoun, which shews a correlation between 
the objects or beings referred to; and that correlation can only be clearly 
expressed, when the beings or objects in the different parts of the sentence 
are referred to by the same word. This law of language then requires, 
that as elohim in the last clause of the sentence has been translated by 
shin, referring to false “ gods ;” so Hlohim should be translated by Shin in 
the first clause of the sentence, where it refers to the true “God ;’+ and the 
whole will read ‘‘I am Jehovah thy Shin. Thou shalt have no other shin 
before me.” 

There is no passage in the whole Word of God that it is more impor- 
tant to translate correctly than this first commandment. In it Jehovah 
most authoritatively forbids the worship of all other gods besides himself, 
Having arrived at the conclusion, that by rcason of the nature of the 
command, and the structure of the sentence in its different clauses, 
the Elohim in both clauses should be translated by Shin, I feel assured that 
in all other passages of the Old Testamant, Hlohim, when it refers to the 
true “ God,” may also be translated by Shin; and this leads to the conclu- 
sion—which is the counterpart of that reached in the first part of thiS 
article—that Shin jf may be properly used to translate Elohim and Oe0¢ 
in the Sacred Scriptures when they refer to the true ‘“‘God ;” and it follows 
as a sequence, that as shin ji is the only word in the Chinese language 
which can be used to translate elohim and Meo¢ in the Sacred Scriptures 
when they refer to false “gods,” which can also be used to translate them 
when they refer to the true ‘“ God” Jehovah, it is clear, beyond all doubt: 
that shin wh is the word which should be used to render elohim and eoe¢ 
in the translation of the Sacred Scriptures into the Chinese language, 

As the example of Moses, when delivering his message from God to 


peregrinis.” It is also clear that shin thus includes all “gods,” from the other fact, 
that all Chinese writers when they write about the customs and manners of 
foreign nations, use shin in speaking of their objects of worship. 

+ The principle is so plain and so universally recognized, that the same word should 
be used to translate Elohim into all other languages, in both clauses of this com- 
mandment, that all the versions into Chinese have adhered to it, so far as I know; 
except one edition of the mandarin version, which was printed at Peking, in which 
a different word is used to translate Elohim in the different clauses. Of the trans- 

lations into other languages, I know of no exception. 
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the king of Egypt, gave us an example of the terms which were used under 
the Old Testament, so the narrative of the apostle Paul at Athens gives 
us an example of the manner of preaching to a heathen people under the 
New Testament. 

Paul having arrived at Athens, and while waiting for his com- 
panions, was brought to Areopagus with the desire of the people to 
hear some new thing from him. In the presence of the most cultivated 
audience the world could furnish, and in the sight of the most elegant 
temples, which were adorned with all the finest images that Grecian art 
could supply, he preached unto them Jesus and the resurrection. But 
by way of introduction to this, he availed himself of the fact that they 
were preéminently devoted to the worship of the @eo, so that they 
had erected altars to any god that might be unknown to them. The 
apostle takes advantage of this great devotion to the worship of the 
Qeot, and proceeds to make known one that was as yet unknown to 
them. He takes the very word that was in common use to designate 
their false gods, to make known to them a new Qco¢ ; and to distinguish 
him clearly from all the feot which they knew, he uses the characteris- 
tic work of Jehovah and says: “The Oeog that made the world and all 
things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands.” He does not connect this new God, 
that he makes known to them with the name of any one of the false gods 
which they worshipped, however great and high might be their concep- 
tion of divinity as connected with individual gods; but he uses the name 
common to all the objects of worship as a class, to tell them of the one 
Divine Being who made the heavens and the earth. It was not because 
coe had the meaning of God kar’ ééoy/v, that it suited the apostle to 
use it for this purpose. It was because it was the word by which they 
designated their false gods collectively and also individually, that he used 
it to make known to them the only true object of worship, the one Divine 
Being “‘ that made the world,” and in whom “we live, and move, and have 
our being.” The attributes and works, which the apostle predicated of 
this new Oeo¢, made it impossible for them to confound him with any 
of their old @eor ; and made it impossible for them to suppose it was one 
of their former Meo. he called upon them to worship. The great point and 
aptness of the apostle in this sermon to the Athenians, turns on his ap- 
propriating the word which was in common use to designate the objects of 
false worship, to bring to their understanding some just conception of the 
Divine Being now newly made known to them. The whole effect of the 
address would have been hindered, if he had taken the name of one of the 
false gods and called the true God by that name. So now, it is a fundamental 
truth, ever to be borne in mind, that the Divine Being whom we seek 
to make known to these people, is as yet unknown to them, and in writing 
or speaking of Him, we should give to Him His own particular name 
Jehovah, and ascribe to Him His own specific work; thus obviating all 
possibility of their misunderstanding our teachings. 
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From this discussion it is evident, that the word which is needed for 
the translation of elohim and @eo¢ into Chinese, is not one that will 
enable as to teach this people that the attributes, works and worship of 
the Divine Being belong to Chin-shin or Shang-ti or T’ien-chii; but one is 
needed which will enable us to teach them, that there is only one Divine 
Being, and that. His name is Jehovah, and that He it was who made the 
heavens and the earth ;—and that all divine attributes, works and wor- 
ship belong to Jehovah alone. Hitherto this discussion has been so con- 
ducted, and missionaries have so used these various terms, that we have 
appeared to ascribe the attributes, works and worship, which belong to 
Jehovah alone, to Chin-shin, or to Shang-ti, or to T’ien-chii; and thus we 
have done dishonor to the name of Jehovah; and we have given that glory 
to another which belongs to Jehovah exclusively; and from the prominence 
which has been given to these several terms, we have become known among 
this people, some as the worshippers or advocates of Chin-shin, and some 
of Shang-ti, and some of T”ien-chu; but none are called by the name of 
Jehovah. But the worshippers of the true God, as distinct from the 
worshippers of false gods, have ever been characterized as those “that 
were called by the name of Jehovah.” “O Jehovah, hear; O Jehovah 
forgive; O Jehovah, hearken and do; defer not, for thine own sake, O 
my God: for thy city and thy people are called by thy name,” was the 
ery of Daniel in Babylon,—Dan. ix. 19. Again—‘‘That they may pos- 
sess the remnant of Edom, and of all the heathen, which are called by 
my name, saith Jehovah that doeth this.” Amos ix. 12. Whether this 
passage means, as Poole in his annotations suggests, that the clause 
‘‘which are called by my name” is connected with they in the first part of 
the verse, referring to the chosen people; or whether it refers to those who 
are converted from among the heathen, and thus had the name of Jeho- 
vah called upon them, as the Septuagint translates it, and as it is quoted 
in The Acts xv. 17* by the apostle James, in reference to the conversion 
of the Gentiles, is immaterial; either interpretation makes it clear, that 
the teaching of prophecy is that the people of God should be called by 
the name of Jehovah. 





* The passage in Acts reads as follows:—“ Simeon hath declared how God at the first 
did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them a people for his name. And to this 
agree the words of the prophets; as it is written, After this I will return, and will 
build again the tabernacle of David, which is fallen down; and I will build again 
the ruins thereof, and I will set it up: That the residue of men might seek after tho 
Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon whom my name is called, saith the Lord, who doeth 
all these things.” Acts xv. 14-17. Here the “Jehovah” of Amos is replaced by “the 
Lord” in the last clause. If it is read “Jehovah,” the passage is still more forcible. 
“That the res'due of men might seek afier: Jehovah, and all the Gentiles upon 
whom my name is called, saith Jehovah, who doeth all these things.” As all the 
different translations of the Old Testament into Chinese agree in transferring the 
proper name Jehovah, instead of following the English version, and substituting the 
word “Lord,” it might well be considered if it would nct be better, in the New 
Testament quotations from the Old Testament in which the name Jehovah is 
found, to repreduce the name in the New Testament instead of using the substitute 
“the Lord ;” and so also continue the Old Testament phraseology in saying ‘‘ the 
angel of Jehovah” instead of “the angel of the Lord” wherever such expressions 

occur in the New Testament. 
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This idea, that Jehovah is to be made known by His peculiar name, is 
if possible, more clearly declared by the prophet Ezekiel. The chosen peo- 
ple during their captivity, had profaned His holy name in some way, among 
the heathen. Jehovah declares: ‘‘I will sanctify my great name, which 
was profaned among the heathen, which ye have profaned in the midst of 
them; and the heathen shall know that I am Jehovah, saith Jehovah God, 
when I shall be sanctified in you before their eyes...... Then the heathen 
that are left round about you shall know that I Jehovah build the ruin- 
ed places, and plant that that was desolate: I Jehovah have spoken it, and 
I will do it....and they shall know that Iam Jehovah.” Kz. xxxvi. 23, 36, 38. 

There is not the least reference to the point, that he should be known 
to be the true Hlohim, or the Lord of heaven, or the Highest Ruler, but 
that the heathen should know he was Jehovah. 

Because of this controversy about terms, some degree of alienation 
and want of confidence has existed among those who ought to be to 
each other as ‘‘brethren beloved ;” and who ought to labor in harmonious 
codperation in the work of making known the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God. We can now all consider our previous mistakes. We can 
all now hear the word of Jehovah to his people and repent of our errors. 
We can all now agree to meet on this common ground, and call our God by 
His self-designated name “Jehovah,” and be ull known henceforth as the 
worshippers of Jehovah, and of Jehovah our Righteousness. “In his 
days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely : and this is his 
name whereby he shall be called, JEHOVAH OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS.” 
Jer. xxiii. 6. “In the nume of our God we will set up our banners :.....Some 
trust in chariots, and some in horses: but we will remember the name of 
Jehovah our God,” Ps. xx. 5, 7. Let us all agree, that we will no more seek 
distinctively to make known Chin-shin, nor T’ien-chu, nor Shang-ti; but 
everywhere and at all times, make known Jehovah, who is the God of 
gods, the Lord of lords, the Supreme ruler among all nations. For “ Bles- 
sed be Jehovah God, the God of Israel, who only doeth wondrous things. 
And blessed be his glorious name for ever: and let the whole earth be filled 
with his glory; Amen and Amen.” Ps. Ixxii: 18, 19. 

For the greater glory of God Jehovah, and out of love to our gracious 
Saviour, who has redeemed us with his own precious blood, let us bury 
all our special preferences at the foot of the cross; and with one heart 
and mind, let us combine our efforts in making known Jehovah to this 
people, and His son Jesus Christ, the only name given among men 
whereby they can be saved. If we can agree in this one thing, to use daily 
and constantly the name Jehovah, as the name of the God whom we 
worship and whom we preach, so that we will be called or styled the 
worshippers of Jehovah, it is comparatively of little importance which 
word is used to translate Elohim. In my judgment Shin fil} is the best; 
but Ti FP will do, because it is acommon name. If we all use constantly 
the name Jehovah, it will be comparatively a small evil, if some still use 


Shin if and others use Ti H. For whether our God Jehovah is for the 
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time, and by reason of the existence of polytheism, classed as a shin iif 
or a ti ¥, there will be no confusion of thought; as he is truly both a 
shin and a ti; and he will be known by his appropriate name Jehovah, 
of which it is said, “Thy name, O Jehovah, endureth for ever; and thy 
memorial, O Jehovah, throughout all generations.” Ps. exxxv. 13. Then 
will we see the speedy fulfilment of the assurance, “That all the people 
of the earth may know that Jehovah is God, and that there is none else.” 
1 Kings viii. 60; and again, ‘‘That men may know that thou, whose name 
alone is JEHOVAH, art the most high over all the earth.” Ps. Ixxxiii. 
18. May our God give his servants “to see eye to eye” in this matter to 
the glory of his grace. 





INQUIRER. 
THE WANDERING JEW. 
“T go: but thou shalt tarry till I come.” 
He comes! He comes! Loud rose the echoing cry | And as He passed painfully and slow 
As, midst the crush, the slow procession wrought | Along the ** Dolorous Way” some, in the press 
Its painful way: and each expectant eye Confirmed their gibing with a-dastard blow 


With eager glance or straining vision sought At him who, even then, could turn and bless! 

To sean the face of him led forth to die. —* Father forgive them, for they know me not.” 
No marve! that the crowd all turned to see | And presently he stopped, though rudely pressed 
The mien of him, who, in the Judgment Hall With spear and mailed hand, to urze him on. 

Of Pontius Pilate, had declared that he His agony must have a moment’s rest— 
Was God’s own Son, the mightiest of them all! All mortal then, though God’s immortal Son! 
Now doomed to die a death of agony. And from his brow the sweat fell drop by drop. 


And as he strove to rise, his drooping head 

Received a buffet from a sinewy hand; 

And he who gave it in derision said, 

“Go to, thou ‘King!’ Wherefore so weak dost stand? 
Canst not thyself, while saving others, save ?” 

— The Saviour turned and looked upon his face, 

And gazed upon it with commanding eye 

As if the speaker's inmost thoughts to trace, 

Who thus would taunt his dying agony, 
And then replied in accents, low and grave: 


The Eastern sun in burning splendour glanced 
O’er whitened roof and tower: through sombre shade 
O’erspread the devious route, as through it passed 
The mighty Victim: while beyond, it played 
In wanton warmth upon the r ountain side. 
And lo! from street and alley issued forth 
A mingled mass of human kind to fight 
And push and wrangle in contentions wrath, 
Lest they should miss the memorable sight, 
Nor see the Man of Sorrows e’er he died. 


“T go, indeed, to do my Father's will, 
‘* But thou shalt tarry in this vale of tears 
* Until I come again: surviving still 
“The fall of empires, for revolving years 
‘No rest shalt know. For ever this thy doom!” 
* . * 


And soon the heavy tramp of armoured men, 

And shouts of rabble youth with jest and gibe, 

Rose sheer above the clamorous noise: and then 

The sous and daughters of the *‘ Royal Tribe” 
Silenced their bickering tongues to turn and look! 

— Yet not one pitying eye in all that gaze, 

No single heart bext sadly at the sight; 

No witness there to feel a dread amaze 

To see the Saviour suffer such despite! 

—He whom, to save themselves, the Twelve forsook. 


And so for centuries—as legends go— 

The contumacious mocker has lived on, 

Midst wrack of Empires. All the awful woe 

Of that dread curse, his head outpoured upon, 
Never to cease, till all rise from the tomb! 


N. B.D 





Correspondence, 


The Term for God in Chinese. 
Dear Sir :— 
During the year now closing, several articles have appeared in 
your columns advocating the use of [, # Shang-te for “God,” and 
assailing the position of those who use jt Shin; while no reply has 


appeared, if we except the squib fired by Mr. Lyon. With your 
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permission, Mr. Editor, I will offer a few criticisms on some of the 
principal positions taken by Messrs. Douglas, Talmage, and Enquirer. 

A chief point made by Dr. Douglas, was that Dr. Williams “ac- 
tually gives the translation ‘spirit’ to about one half of the examples 
[of the use of jh Shin] adduced in his great Dictionary ;” and Dr. 
Talmage wrote to vindicate this statement, and even undertook to add 
to it. I do not propose to enter the list, in counting up the number of 
times that Dr. Williams has translated jf Siin either this or that. 
This question is not to be settled by authority merely as such, but by 
the thorough discussion of words and prine iple s. As for Dr. Williams, 
I know whereof I wfirm, when I say, that he does not admit that ji 
shin means “ spirit,” in the sense of an invisible, living intelligence, in 
any example he has given. Nor is his position self- contradictory. He 
would probably explain something as follows:—A translation need 
not be a philosophical explanation of the process by which words and 
phrases have bee 1 formed. Chinese philosophy is ‘and ever has been 
pantheistic, and this pantheism has spread to the mass of the people, 
and embedded itself in the language. They believe that all life is 
a part of the jf sk/n—the universal soul—the God of pantheism. Hence 
they apply it to the human soul, as well as to animals, believing 
especially, that quick perception, excited feelings, and wrapt attention, 
are manifestations of the mdwelling ji} sin. We in the west do not 
ordinarily, refer these things to any divine essence in us, but simply 
to the mind itself, and this simply ‘because the sources of our language 
have not been pervaded to any extent with pantheism. W hen a 
lexicographer defines words and phrases of one language in those of 
another, he gives—not the /itera/ meaning of the words, according to 
the usage of the language from which he is rendering, but—the 
equivalent meaning, according to the usage of the language info which 
he is rendering. Hence in rendering the various phrases given under 
the word ji} sin, Dr. Willliams gives simply the equivalent sense, 
according to the usage of the English language; and it is both unphilo- 
sophical and unfair to assume a literal rendering, and draw conclu- 
sions from it, as to Dr. Williams’ understanding of the word ji} shin. 
Thus we see how Dr. Talmage’s heavy closing shot, “ Shin sometimes 
must be translated ‘spirit,’ and cannot possibly be translated ‘God,’” 
is after all more powder than ball. 

Dr. Douglas says: “It may well be expected, that the ideas of a 
heathen people will be more accurate and detinite, in regard to ‘spirit’ 
than in regard to ‘God.’”’ This declaration was doubtless i inspire d by 
the similar one made by Dr. Medhurst many years ago, viz. “It is 
much more likely that they (the Chinese) should have a generic for 
‘spirits,’ than a generic for ‘gods.’”’ These aiaiens may sound plaus- 
ible, but they will not bear examination. The very reverse of them is 
the truth. Worship is an instinct, not dependent on intellectual 
culture or philosophy. All men in all ages have had objects of wor- 
ship, which they have called gods. No nation or language has ever 
existed ;—at least none has ever reached any degree of development, 
without a word for ‘God,’ and as almost all heathen nations have 
had many gods, they have had a generic word for “‘god.””. The idea of 


* . . 5 J 
spirit is a philosophical generalization. All men speak of gods, of 
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demons, and of sou/s ; but all men have not by any means classed the 
three in one, as spirits. It is very doubtful whether any nation ever did 
it, without the aid of divine revelation. Even the Greeks, with all their 
love of philosophy, and their metaphysical acumen, used pneuma, 
when referring to a living being, only of the human soul, and they had 
no one word which they applied as a classifier to all spirits. This 
usage of preuma, as the generic for “spirits,” came through the ageney 
of Judaism and Christianity, and the same is true of spiritus in Latin. 
If “god” be taken to mean “the true God,” and “spirit” be taken for “the 
human soul,” it may perhaps be affirmed, that the ideas of a heathen 
people will be more accurate concerning the latter, though certainly 
not more definite. But if the words be used generically as by Dr. 
Medhurst, and as is contemplated in this whole question, then assured- 
ly it is far more likely, that a heathen nation will have the word for 
“ood,” than the word for “spirit.””. The force of this @ priori argument, 
is all against those who have invoked it. That China should be with- 
out a generic word for “spirit,” is quite credible, and in keeping with 
the history of other heathen nations; but that she should be without a 
generic term for “ god,” 1s éncredible, and contrary to the history of all 
other heathen nations. A great deal of fallacious arguing on this 
question turns on this very point. It is assumed that the Chinese 
must necessarily have a generic word for “spirit,” and that because ji} 
shin is used in such a (supposed) variety of senses, and especially in 
abstract senses in which we use “ spirit,’ it therefore certain/y means 
“spirit.”’ This is in fact about the sum and substance of most of the 
arguing that ji} sin means “ spirit,’—than which nothing could be 
more inconclusive. Such promiscuous mixing up of the matter may 
serve to confuse, and so to silence objections, but it does not conduce 
to a clear and discriminating judgment. 

Dr. Douglas asserts that, “it is a matter of comparatively inferior 
importance, whether or not a word can be found, that may comprehend 
the whole range of objects of worship.” . The truth of this assertion is 
not admitted. On the contrary it is far more important, that such a 
term should be found, than that one should be found, which, while it 
may be “used alone when speaking of ‘God,’”’ can on/y be so used. 
The reason is, that in the former case we have a term, which, while it 
serves to designate the true God, and so enables us to clothe him with 
the proper attributes, at the same time serves to cast out and dethrone 
all false gods. But in the latter case, your term only enables you to 
set up a new god, or to exalt an old one in the midst of many others, 
who remain undisturbed. Your term does not suggest any opposition 
of true and false, nor enable you to bring the two into comparison. 
This is the capital defect of [| #% Shang-te, and the capital excellence 
of jh Shin. Dr. Douglas asks, which is the more important in such 
phrases as, “God created the world;” ‘ Worship God;” &c. Let me 
ask, which is the more important, in the more fundamental words, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me,’”’—“‘The gods of the nations 
are idols, but the Lorn made the heavens.”’ In introducing Chris- 
tianity into China, we are waging a war of extermination on all false 
gods, and we must have a common word on which the battle of true 
and false may be waged. 
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Dr. Douglas urges that those who use mh Shin for “God,” are 
biassed in their judgment of its meaning, as they are already committ- 
ed to its use for “God,” while those who use -  Shang-te for “God” 
are perfectly impartial. It seems to me there is considerable bias in such 
a statement. The question involves a word for “ spirit,’ as much as 
it does a word for “God;” hence those who are committed to the use 
of ff shin for “spirit,” are just as much biased as to its meaning, as 
those who are committed to its use for “God.” In arguing against jiif 
Shin for “God,” Dr. Medhurst once said, “ besides we must have ph 
shin for Spirit.” 

Dr. Douglas takes special pains to mention the name of Dr. Mar- 
tin, as using | # Shang-te for “God,” as distinguished from those 
who use jf Shin. This statement conveys a wrong eo Dr. 
Martin has in his books occasionally used | % Shang-te, as also KR 
T’eén-choo, but his common usage in preac ching 1 is Ef =F Shang-choo, 
and also if Shin; while he always uses 33 ae Shing Ling for “ Holy 
Spirit,” and would by no means be willing Sage use Be ail Shing Shin, as 
he believes, as firmly perhaps as any one in China, that the proper 
meaning of fh shin is “god.” So that in regard to the vital point of 
this discussion, viz. the meaning of jill shin, the “weighty name of Dr. 
Martin” is all on the other side. 

Enquirer uses language which fairly implies, that those who use 

Wh shin for “God,” do by the sheer force of authority, drill their disciples 
into using one word in the sense of another. THe says,—‘‘I grant that 
the word [jf shin], may be so explained, that the man who is anxions 
to become a Christian, may at length, even by the use of the word 
Shin, have true conceptions of the Being he worships. <A teacher, for 
xample, may instruct his pupil to call a river a mountain. After 
many a lesson he may get him accustomed to call it by that name; 
but in his inmost thought, the word ‘river’ has peculiar ideas associat- 
ed with it, which may be transferred to no other;’’ &e. » Now I protest 
against the use of such language as this, as unbecoming the spirit of 
this controversy. It is not doing as you would be done by. The 
thing which has impressed me more than any other, in regard to 
the use of jf Shin for “God,” is the perfect spontanicty and accuracy 
with which the Chinese Christians use it. I have heard hundreds 
of Chinese Christians—who never heard of. this controversy, and who 
have had absolutely no drill in the use of terms—use this word ji} Shin 
for “God” and for “gods,” times without number; but I have never 
in any case, observed a shadow of evidence, that the speaker was using 
other than the spontaneous and natural idiom of his own language. 
The native pastors and assistants use it much more frequently than 
the missionaries; and this although, so far as I know, they have never 
had any instruction on the subject, nor have they ever been criticized 
for saying | ¥} shang-te or FF + t'één-choo. Last year Mr. Chalmers 
of Canton published in the Recorder, a card, stating that he had post- 
ed up a certain notice in his chapel, giving liberty to his assistants and 
others, to use whatever term they wished. This certainly did not give a 
very favorable impression of the liberty previously enjoye din that chapel. 
It sounded very strangely to us in this province (Shantung), where Chi- 
nese assistants have always been at liberty to use whatever terms they wished. 
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There are sundry other points in the articles referred to, which 
are open to serious objection, but time and space will not permit me 
to notice them. I will conclude with one general criticism. The 
chief weight of Dr. Douglas’ argument, as well as that of Enquirer, 
centres on the point that jif Shin, on account of its indefiniteness, and 
the multitude of its uses, cannot be Christianized for “God.” Dr. 
Douglas even goes so far as to say, that ‘‘to talk of the possibility of” 
doing it is “‘an abuse of language.” This line of argument may have 
some force, as to the difficulties which would attend the exclusive use 
of gh Shin, for “God,” but it proves simply nothing at all, as to the 
primary and proper meaning of the word ji} shin, which is the great 
question at issue. Until this is settled, arguments as to the difficulties 
in the use of jah Shin for “God,” are superfluous and beside the 
question. If it means “God” as one of its primary and legitimate 
meanings, its having other meanings does not by any means make its 
Christianization for “God” an “impossibility,” nor talking of doing it 
“an abuse of language.” It is no uncommon thing for words to have 
more than one meaning, nor does it hinder their being understood; 
albeit we do not admit that jh siin has any meanings or uses, not 
clearly referrable to the idea of divinity. That there are difficulties 
in using jf Shin for “God” is freely admitted; but they arise chiefly, 
from the want of a definite article, and a singular and plural form in 
the Chinese language,from the unfortunate fact as also that the Chinese 
mind and the Chinese language are saturated with pantheism. It is 
no doubt true, that it would facilitate the communication of Christian 
truth, especially to outsiders, if a specific term such as _ ¥ Shang-te 
or K + Ten-choo, were used in connection with jp Shin. It is 
equally true, that it would facilitate the communication of Christian 
truth, if a generic term such as ff shin, were used in conjunction with 
Shang-te. Such an agreement as this, in which each party 
should squarely accept the term of the other, would be alike honorable 
to both parties, and a blessing to the cause we are all striving to advance. 

C. W. MarTerr. 


Hangchow Missionary Association. 
Dear Sir:— 

The meetings of this association held on December 24th, 1876, 
and January 22nd, 1877, have been occupied in the consideration of 
the tract = B gR San yaou luh. 

This tract founded on I. Tim. ii. 5, treats of the three most 
momentous subjects which a missionary can bring before a heathen 
audience; namely, God, Man, and the Lord Jesus. 

After a brief introduction, noticing the universal longing for hap- 
piness, and the impossibility of obtaining this without the knowledge 
of these three great principles, chapter i. treats of the Unity of God; 
as witnessed to by the unity of the human race, and by the unity of 
plan in nature. ‘God though so highly exalted, yet may be worship- 
ped by all classes of men. But the spirits of the departed, and all 
created objects of worship, cannot without arrogant and blasphemous 
presumption, take the place of God. God is a spirit, and omnipresent. 
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Chapter ii. treats of Man; and in contradistinction to the foolish 
legends in native books, man’s original is described from the inspired 
narrative of Moses. Man is formed from clay, and need not boast; 
but his soul is from God, and must not be neglected. Man’s fall is 
then described; and the testimonies to both the high original and 
subsequent fall of man—to be derived from the unity of the human 
race, in bodily structure, and in moral sense—are noticed at length. 
Man’s far-reaching thought, language, history, and conscience, are all 
alluded to. But man is subject to God’s wrath, the due penalty of 
sin; what must be done ? B 

Chapter iii. speaks of Jesus the Sun of Righteousness, who— 
when man was in darkness and despair—brought salvation; and being 
both God and man, joined by a golden cord the riven heaven and 
earth. The death of Christ, and His great love and merit in suffering 
for guilty man, are dwelt upon at length and with power. Human 
instances of devotion are mentioned, but only to show the immeasurable 
superiority of the love of the Lord Jesus. The necessity for regen- 
eration by the Holy Spirit is then noticed; and an astronomical 
illustration, showing the peril of severance from God, and the pos- 
sibility of renewal and restoration in Jesus, closes the argument. 

Forms for daily prayers, and for grace before meals, with sum- 
maries of Christian belief, follow as an appendix. 

This tract is a very popular one with native tract distributors, 
and generally meets with a ready sale. Its title is attractive; and 
being written in pure classic language, it is calculated to interest and 
command the respect of scholarly readers. But it is in a sense too 
Chinese perhaps, tor a Christian author, and too Christian for Chinese 
readers. Not to speak of the very frequent quotations from the Chi- 
nese classics (which provided only that they are accurate and apposite, 
need no defence), there is one phrase employed which seems too ex- 
clusively Buddhistic for use in a Christian tract. Our Lord is said to 
Bl A ae He HE yin jin kwei e chay. Moreover St. Paul and Nicodemus 
are introduced as though they were as familiar to the reader as Pe-kan 
and other Chinese worthies. 

The Sonship, and the resurrection of our Lord are not alluded 
to. Possibly the space allowed to the astronomical illustration, which 
—however beautiful and striking to western readers, and albeit well 
rendered and clearly put—must yet be beyond the ken of the great 
majority of Chinese readers, might have been better filled by these 
all-important subjects. 

Hanacuow, January 26th, 1877. A. E. Movte, 


The Approaching Missionary Conference. 
Sir :— 

Many missionaries are now looking forward with great expecta- 
tion to the approaching missionary conference, and not a few of us 
hope personally to attend it. We feel grateful for the opportunities it 
will afford of making the acquaintance of many of our brethren, with 
whose names and work we have long been familiar, but whom we have 
never met face to face. We heartily echo the sentiments expressed by 
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the conveners of the conference:—“ Especially we look for abundant 
spiritual benefits from the gathering together of so many of those who have 
consecrated themselves to the service of Christ among the people of China; 
we would hope that a high spiritual tone may be kept up through all the 
proceedings, and that a peculiar blessing may rest on the meetings for 
united prayer.’ God grant that it may indeed be so! 

This conference will undoubtedly be a great power. Its proceed- 
ings will affect, not merely those who attend it, but also those of our 
brethren who are not present, who will read the proceedings, and will 
share in the blessings granted in answer to united prayer. Through 
them it will affect the native churches. And it will also affect—we 
trust affect largely—the churches of our various native lands. How 
very important, then it is, that the blessing of the Almighty should 
rest upon it IN ALL ITs FU tvxss! To this end the conveners of the con- 
ference have asked “on its behalf” our “constant and fervent prayers, 
that God, whose we are and whom we serve, may give an abundant 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, and bestow His enriching blessing.” 

The time of meeting is now drawing near. May I be permitted 
further ito urge the great importance of much “fervent, effectual 
prayer,” for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon all of us NOW, 
before the meeting of the conference. If we go up thirsty we may find 
a blessing; but oh! if we all go up satisfied with favour, fu// with the 
blessing of the Lorp,—if the living waters ave welling up within, and 
the rivers of grace are overflowing their banks,—shall we not have a 
very Pentecost! 

There will be many matters on which to deliberate: for the proper 
consideration of them, the special help and guidance of the Holy Spirit 
will be needed from the very outset. Those of our beloved and 
honoured brethren who are precluded from meeting in person (though 
doubtless many will be present in spirit), will likewise be needing this 
outpouring for the more effective prosecution of their own work. I 
would, therefore, suggest the desirability of 

1. Missionaries meeting together wherever possible, for united 
prayer ;—and 

2. So far as possible, calling together the members of each native 
church—to plead unitedly for the immediate outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon the whole church in China; and also for much blessing on 
the approaching conference, to the glory of our adorable Saviour “and 
Lorp, and to the great good of this mighty and needy people. 

“WHATSOEVER ye shail ask the Father in My name, He will 
give it you. ..... Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full. 4 

“WHATSOE VER ye shall ask in My name, THAT will I do, that 
the Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask ANYTHING 
in My name, I will do it.” 

May the Lorp give us all to ask in faith. 

J. Hupson Taytor. 


Q=> In view of the approaching Missionary Conference at Shanghae 
next May, we beg to remind our readers of the special request contain- 
ed in the circular letter issued in 1875, “that the persons who purpose 
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to attend the Conference as members will send their names to Mr. Muir- 


head before the 1st of April, 1877.” 


We are requested to intimate also to intending writers, that Pa- 


the delivery. 


pers to be read at the Conference should not exceed half an hour in 





In giving the tetrameter proverb from Hangchow in our last is- 


sue, we inadvertently transposed the names of that prefecture and 
Ningpo. The Hangchow form of the proverb is A # /& BB 18 HB 
HE Pih king yin yang, tan ting liy shing; while that ot Ningpo is W 
4c wh WA 1 SS BP RE With king shin ming, tan ting lay shing. 


~~ 





Missionary Detys. 


a | 
DHirvtha and Marriages, | 
Rigen 

BIRTHS. 

Art Peking, on January 16th, the wife of | 
the Rev. D. C. McCoy of the Am- 
erican Presbyterian Mission,—of a | 

. daughter. 

Ar Ningpo, on January 20th, the wife 
of the Rev. J. R. Gopparp of the | 
Baptist Missionary Union Mission,— 
of a son. 

Ar Nagasaki, on February 14th, the 
wife of the Rev. J. C. Davison of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion,—of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 
At Hongkong, on November 380th, the | 
tev. G. Reuscu, of the Basel Mis- | 
sion, to PauLInr, daughter of the 
tev. W. Ketter of Moeglingen, 
Wurtemberg. They now reside at 
Lilong. 

Ar Trinity Cathedral, Shanghae, on 
January 9th, by the Very Rev. Dean 
Butcher, D. D., James KENNETH 
McKenzir, M.D. of the London Mis- 
sion, Hankow, to AMELIA ADELAIDE 
TRAVERS. 

Art Christ Church, Yokohama, on Feb- 
ruary 7th, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Williams, D.D. the Rev. W. B. 
Cooper, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Mission, Tokio, Japan, to ALIcE 
Minnette, daughter of the Rev. R. 
S. Maclay, D.D. of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, Yokohama,Japan. 








PERE ee as 
TEENTSIN.—F rom private sources we 
still hear of the prevalence of urgent 


distress in this large city and neigh- 
bourhood—so great indeed, that it 


seems utterly beyond ordinary re- 
sources to overtake it. The mis- 
sionaries are exerting themselves 
to the extent of their ability, and 
the native converts are devising 
plans for aiding in the good work. 
Consequent on the representation 
in our last issue, a Christian bro- 
ther—who desires to remain anony- 
mous—sent us 50 taels towards the 
alleviation of suffering, which was 
gladly forwarded to Teentsin to be 
so applied. We are again permitted 
to make an extract from a private 
letter from that city, dated January 
22nd :— 


“The greatest pressure—as far as our 
sphere goes—is in the country; and espe- 
cially in the various prefectures of Shan- 
tung, where the Methodist mission is 
working. Our brethren give sad accounts 
of things there, and Mr. H. is gone to 
Lauling for the winter—very largely with 
a view to superintend the spending of the 
sums collected here and in Peking. Last 
week H. and I. went also for two or three 
weeks. Besides the relief business, their 
work seems to have taken a new and 
remarkable start. At their principal sta- 
tion, we hear that they are obliged to have 
three services at once, for lack of room, 
and that many actually stand out in the 
snow to hear the Gospel. Nor are all 
poor, for not a few have come in convey- 
ances from considerable distances. Our 
work here is I think steadily advancing, 
although one is ever impatient at its ap- 
parent slowness. But these large popula- 
tions are by far the most difficult to move. 
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It does not follow that less is really done. 
There will come a grand movement some 
of these days. My chief satisfaction at 
present is in the evident growing soli- 
dity of the small native church, the esprit 
de corps which is springing up among our 
staff, and the increase of action in little 
things, of which careless observers would 
take small note. Our people have baptized 
thirty this year in Teentsin, of whom 
twenty-two are adults. This is a larger 
number than in any previous year. A good 
sign is that a good portion of the additions 
are relatives of those before connected 
with us. The church has also decided on 
starting a Christian boys’ school after the 
new-year. It is not to be a free school— 
will be managed by a committee they have 
chosen—and is intended for the families 
of the church. So far as I know, this is 
the first instance of such action in the 
north. You see it is quite another thing 
from the schools started and supported by 
foreigners. They will need help at first, 
and I have promised to back them up, but 
I take no control in any way. It is their 
own affair. Few and poor as our people 
are, it isa matter of principle with B. and 
myself to train them if possible to go alone. 
So far as the church is concerned, I dis- 
claim all authority. We neither baptize 
nor preside at the Lord’s supper, except 
when asked by the native pastor, and so 
in other matters.”’ 
* * 


Awoy—The Rev. J. Sadler and 
family arrived at this station on 
January 4th, after an absence of 
nearly two years, mostly spent in 
England, where he went for the 
benefit of his health. 

* 





Ninaro.—The Rev. F. Galpin left 
on February 27th, for a visit to 
Europe, intending to sail from 
Shanghae in the French mail steamer 
Tigre, on March 2nd. 

** 


JAPAN, Toxro.—A committee of | 
missionaries was formed on October 
30th, for the translation of the 
Sacred Scriptures into the Japanese 
language. The members of the com- 
mittee are the Revs. D. Thompson 
(American Presbyterian), chairman, 
O. M. Green and W. Imbrie (Ameri- | 
can Presbyterian Mission), J. Soper | 
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(American Methodist Episcopal} (Dr. Williamson’s work on Natural 
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Mission), W. B. Wright and A. C. 
Shaw (Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel), G. Cochran and Mr. 
Eby (Canadian. Wesleyan Union), 
and H. Faulds, M.D., R. Davidson, 
H. Waddell and S. G. McLaren, M. 
A. (United Presbyterian Mission), 
and Rey. J. Piper (Church of Eng- 
land Mission). They have com- 
menced their labours .with the 


Pentateuch. 


* * 


* 
Yoxonama.—Mr. R. Lilley arrived 
in September, as the agent of the 
National Bible Society of Scotland, 
intending to make this his head- 
quarters. 

The Rey. J. L. Amerman of the 
Dutch Reformed Church Mission 
has been appointed pastor of Union 
Chapel; in connection with the 
duties of which, he will still con- 
tinue his mission work. Since he 
has taken charge, the attendance 
has greatly increased. 

The Rey. F. Krecker, M. D. with 
his family, the Rev. A. Halmhuber, 
and Miss Hudson, arrived by the O. 
& O.steamer Oceanic, on November 
13th, as missionaries of the Evange- 
lical Association of North America ; 
but they have not yet decided where 
they will settle. 

At the Annual Meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance on January 
llth, a paper was read on “ Pure 
Literature ;’ and during the dis- 
cussion Dr. Hepburn stated, that 
hitherto no Japanese subject could 
publish any book with the name of 
Jesus favourably mentioned in it; 
but that the other day a native 
gentleman of his acquaintance had 
received permission from the govern- 
ment, to publish a Japanese edition 


of the i Wh HE J Kih wuh t’an yuen 
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Theology), with the diacritical and 
syntactical marks necessary to faci- 
litate the Japanese construction of 
Chinese literature. 

* * 


* 
Haxopatr.—The Rev. W. Denning, 








[January- 


whose arduous labours in this region, 
have rendered a change necessary, 


left in January for a visit to Europe. 


He sailed from Yokohama on Feb- 


|ruary 6th by the P. & O. steamer 


Sunda, for Hongkong en route. 
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Motices of Recent Publications. 


Mongolia, the Taugut country, and the solitudes of Northern Tibet, being a 
Narrative of three years Travel in Eastern High Asia, by Lieut. H. Colonel 
N. Prejevalsky. Translated by E. Delmar Morgan F. R. G. 8. with Introduc- 


tion and Notes by Colonel Henry Yule, C.B. 


maps and illustrations. London: 

Rivington, 1876. 
Tis book is mainly a record of 
much hard travelling and much 
painstaking and careful observation; 
performed at the instigation of the 
Russian government, and in the 
interests of geography, botany, and 
zoology. The main obstacles, in the 
way of success were, deficiency of 
funds, inefficient interpreters, and 
the hostility of the natives. The 
deficiency of funds was partly got 
over, by Col. Prejevalsky and 
his companion holding themselves 
ready at all times to assist their 
followers (two Russian soldiers), in 
performing the meanest and most 
laborious tasks incidental to travel- 
ling; a good interpreter with nothing 
to do but interpret, was a felt want 
throughout the whole expedition; 
and the hostility of the natives was 
either overcome by stratagem or 
kindness, or rendered harmless by 
each of the four members of the 
expedition being armed to the teeth. 
Much really good work was done, 
and many valuable results attain- 
ed; and the whole enterprise, from 
beginning to end, reflects much 
credit on those who carried it 





through so successfully. But, like 


In two volumes, with 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and 


all things human, the book has it® 
faults, and the intention of this 
paper is to point out and attempt 
to correct some of these, without 
professing to be a systematic review 
of the whole work. 

One of the first things that seems 
to call for remark, is the description 
given of the journey from Kalgan 
to Peking. Here are the Colonel’s 
own words: ‘‘Good inns are very 
difficult of access to the European, 
who is shown into mean caravan- 
serais, where he is charged double, 
triple, and even ten times, the usual 
PPICL....... In spite of the well-known 
liberality of Europeans, such is the 
hatred to the foreign devils, that 
we sometimes were refused a night’s 
lodging, notwithstanding the inter- 
vention of our Chinese mule-drivers. 
biases I don’t know how others may 
like the taste of Chinese cookery ; as 
for us, the messes in the inns were 
simply disgusting—the more so be- 
cause we saw haunches of asses 
meat in the butchers’ shops, and 
always had well-grounded suspi- 
cions that we were fed on the same. 
sock essen The reader can now form 
an idea of the relish with which 
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Europeans, fully aware of the coarse 
gastronomical tastes of their hosts, 
partake of the dishes served in 
the Chinese inns.” Rather an ef- 
fective picture this, but surely 
much overdrawn. The road be- 
tween Kalgan and Peking is well 
known, and much travelled by for- 
eigners, and very few travellers 
meet with much rudeness or suffer 
much discomfort. Col. Prejeval- 
sky says, he had well-grounded 
suspicions that he was fed on asses 
flesh. Since he says so, he surely 
could not be mistaken; but his 
experience in this line must have 
been extraordinary. All along the 
road are good inns, kept by Moham- 
medans, where mutton can always 
he had; and if one has any doubt 
about it, he can go and see it 
cut from the carcase, and then go 
into the kitchen and see it cooked, | 
and so have no suspicion of any | 
kind about what he is eating. A| 
few months before Col. Prejeval- | 
sky traversed this road, another | 
European passed over the samo | 
route, and the good living he then | 
enjoyed on purely Chinese food, in | 
inns along that same road, is still | 
far from being forgotten. A year | 
or two later, two foreigners, who | 
had occasion to travel a less fre- 
quented road across country, came | 
at last upon the Kalgan road, and | 
celebrated their arrival at this Go- | 
shen by having an extra array of | 
dishes at the first inn they came to. 
The - comparative luxuriance and 
plenty they there found, made a | 
not-soon-to-be-forgotten contrast to | 
what they had found during the | 
previous fortnight. As to being 
refused a night’s lodging on ac- 
count of being foreigners, Col. Pre- 











jevalsky’s experience again seems | 
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peculiar. Many foreigners have 
travelled that road frequently, and 
never once had a similar experi- 
ence. Such a thing as coming to 
an inn and being unable to find ac- 
commodation because the inn was 
full, sometimes does happen, but 
even this not often; and one 
instance at least can be quoted, in 
which two rich Chinese merchants 
allowed themselves to be persuaded 
to give up the best room in the inn, 
where they were already installed, to 
accommodate some foreigners who 
came later. This, at least, did not look 
very hateful. As to ‘“‘foreign devil,” 
or “devil,” the traveller on the 
Kalgan and Peking road will doubt- 
less hear it often. It is sometimes 
said with mischievous intent by 
boys, but seldom with bitterness by 
men; and in most cases perhaps 
means no more than if people were 
to call out “Chinaman” to any 
Celestial who might happen to be 
passing along some English road. 
At Kalgan, on one occasion, a beggar 
told his blind companion to get off 
the door-step because the ‘devil 
gentleman had come.’ In this case 
it was impossible to suppose that 
the mendicant meant to express dis- 
respect, much less hatred. Perhaps 
in many cases the term is used 
pretty nearly as the equivalent of 
our word foreigner. Be this as it 
may, foreigners very seldom meet 
with disrespect or annoyance on the 
Kalgan and Peking road; so much 
so, that on several occasions, dif- 


ladies have—accompained only by 
a Chinese attendant—undertaken 
and performed the entire journey 
It 
seems strange that this road, which 
has impressed many foreigners so 


2 
ferent individual foreign maidenAA 4,” , 
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favourably as to its inn accommoda- 
tion and general pleasantness, should 
have made wnfavourable 
impression on Col. Prejevalsky ; and 
one is all the more astonished 
at it, when it is remembered that 
the Colonel, when he traversed the 


such an 


road, was about to enter upona long 
and arduous journey, in 
there would be abundance of real 
difficulties and hardships, such as 


which 
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ordinary travellers perhaps seldom 
meet. When the Colonel has to 
endure hardness, where many people 


find only pleasure and enjoyment, | 


it is impossible not to think, that 
he might have got on more smoothly 
and pleasantly in later parts of his 
travels, if he had only known more 
of the language, and been able to 
adapt himself more to the manners 
and customs of the people of the 
country. 
from Kalgan to Peking unpleasant 
may have been his admitted ignor- 
ance of the language, coupled with 
the fact, that while Chinese usually 
accomplish the distance in five days, 
Russians insist on doing it in four. 


What made the journey 


Travelling extra stages brings the | 


traveller in late, when sometimes 
he may find the good inns occupied ; 
and if he does not know enough of 
the language to have it explained 
to him, it is possible to conceive 
how he might think himself badly 
used by the natives, when all the 
trouble may be caused by his start- 
ing so late and insisting on travel- 
ling so far. Just one word more in 
this connexion. Col. Prejevalsky 
mentions the fact that he and his 
companion had great difficulty in the 
course of his more distant travels, in 
inducing natives to point out the 
way. Now it may be asked when he, 
or his companion, or whoever it was, 
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asked the way, did he dismount ? 
This etiquette of dismounting from 
horseback, or alighting from a cart 
when asking the road, is always, in 
north China strongly insisted on by 
the Chinese, and very frequently 
disregarded by foreigners. There 
are not wanting instances when a 
foreigner, thoughtlessly sitting on 
the shaft of his cart, has asked the 
way and been met with affronted 
silence, or been misdirected alto- 
On the other hand, one 
foreigner can testify, that in the 
course of a long journey in an un- 
known country, he cannot remember 
a single instance in which ready and 
full directions about the road were 
not willingly given, when either he 
or his carter alighted, and having 
used a polite phrase as introduction, 
made any necessary enquiry. From 
the narrative it does not appear, 
whether or not Col. Prejevalsky 
was in the habit of dismounting 
when he asked the road. If he 
did not, it was not at all strange 
that he had difficulty in getting 
It may be thought that 
this was not an important point. 
Quite so, but it is really wonderful 
how a knowledge of and attention 
to such seeming trifles, may obviate 
what might otherwise prove formid- 
able obstacles; and it is also very 
probable, that foreigners sometimes 
get wrong impressions of the natives, 
supposing that they are hostile when 
they are only huffed at some lack of 
politeness of which the traveller is 
unwittingly guilty. 

And now about the more strictly 
Mongolian part of the book. Col. 
Prejevalsky brings up the tree 
question. Speaking of Gobi he 
says :—“ Of trees and bushes there 
are absolutely none; indeed how 


gether. 


directions. 
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could there be in such a region? | 
Putting out of question the natural | 
impediments to vegetation, the | 
winds of winter and spring blow | 
day after day with such violence, | 
that you see even the humble shrubs | 
of wormwood uprooted by them, | 
wrapped into bundles, and rolled 
across the barren plain.” Great 
part of Mongolia is a treeless land, 
and the question is often asked,— 
why do not trees grow? Ask} 
the Mongols and they say, that 
cattle would eat them down; so 
there can be no trees. Ask Col. 
Prejevalsky, and he seems to blame 
the wind. Both answers are un- 
satisfactory. Leaving Gobi aside, as 
being more hopeless than other parts 
of Mongolia, how about less rigorous 
parts of the country, which are 
equally treeless. It is hard to be- 
lieve that cattle could keep an entire 
country bare of trees, if the trees 
found a congenial soil to grow 
in; and yet it is notorious, that at 
temples for example, when trees are 
planted and protected, they grow 
and seem to thrive; though be- 
yond the protected spot, there is not 
a tree within the range of the hori- 
zon. The truth seems to be, that 
the soil and climate are not very 
tempting to timber, and this com- 
bined with the rough blasts and the 
hungry cattle in winter, render tree 
life difficult. The trees that here 
and there do grow under special 





protection, and very occasionally 
even unprotected, seem to prove 
that a little industry and care would 
make Mongolia pretty respectable as | 
regards woods; but the Mongols 
have such slight attachments to 
places, and are so destitute of enter- 
prise, that they are content to let | 


things remain as they find them. | 
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Not long ago a Mongol, when asked 
why he did not plant an orchard, 
replied, “If I did, would I eat 
the fruit?” The idea of planting 
trees for other people’s benefit seem- 
ed ridiculous. So much for trees. 

There is another question which 
Col. Prejevalsky raises and sum- 
marily dismisses. It is the woman 
question. He says:—“The women 


| are far less numerous than the men, 


a fact which is accounted for by 
the celibacy of the lamas.” Un- 
fortunately the question cannot be 
thus easily settled. To put it more 
fully, the problem is this. About 
half the male population of Mongo- 
lia are lamas, who do not marry; 
how then do the women _ get 
husbands? There are, — roughly 
speaking—husbands for about one 
half of the number; how about the 
other half. Very few women become 
old maids, and there is no room for 
suspecting the Mongols of infanti- 
cide. Polygamy isallowed and respec- 
table, but not very common. Why 
then is there not a host of old 
maids? Col. Prejevalsky says, that 
the celibacy of the lamas makes the 
women few. How can it ? It might— 
perhaps does—reduce the population; 
but how can it affect the proportion 
of male births? It does not affect 
the proportion of boys and girls 
that are born. In Mongolia, as else- 
where, the boys and girls born are 
about equal in number, but there 
comes the mystery. Only—say half 
—of the males marry; and among the 
women there are few that do not 
marry. In some parts of Mongolia, 
a traveller may see almost as many 
old maids as may be seen in England 


| for example ; but there are extensive 


tracts of country where a full grown 
unmarried woman is quite a rarity 
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How does it happen? The reason 
seems to be, that though compara- 
tively few men are polygamists, yet 
most men marry two or more wives 
im their life-time. The drudgery, 
the poor clothing, the poor house 
accommodation, the poor medical 
help at critical periods, that fall to 
the lot of Mongol women, seem to 
kill them off, and give them a short 
life. A foreigner travelling in Mon- 
golia with his wife, was once asked 
how old he was, then how old his wife 
was. Finding a difference of ten 
years in the age of husband and wife, 
the Mongol at once asked, “ How 
about your first wife?” and only 
with difficulty allowed himself to be 
persuaded that the wife then in 
question was the first and only one. 
This was the key to the solution of 
the mystery; and it is quite astonish- 
ing to find, among a large acquain- 
tance, how many middle-aged Mon- 
gols there are who have outlived 
their first wife, and promise fair to 
outlive their second or third even. 
In a pretty extensive circle of ac- 
quaintances, three can be quoted 
who did not marry a second time. 
Of these, two never got the chance, 
as their wives survived them; and 
the third though left a widower, 
was so poor that he could not afford 
to marry again. Then again a few 
lamas do marry, and a few richer 
men do have more than one wife at 
the same time; but both these classes 
are comparatively few, and the real 
reason that a hundred women can 
marry fifty men seems—to put it 
broadly—to be, that a woman’s life in 
Mongolia is only about half as long 
asa man’s. Many exceptions can be 
quoted to this rule; but it is to be fear- 
ed that generally speaking, this state- 
ment of the case is only too correct. 
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Col. Prejevalsky makes some state- 
ments which,—although they con- 
tain some truth,—would be more 
valuable and more correct if he were 
a little more cautious and less sweep- 
ing. For example, the nature and 
extent of Chinese impositions on the 
simple and superstitious Mongols 
are overdrawn. The Mongol is 
simple and he is cheated, but not 
quite to the extent Col. Prejevalsky’s 
representation of the matter would 
lead one to suppose. 

Again speaking of tea in Mon- 
golia, he says :—‘‘The mode of pre- 
paration is disgusting; the vessel in 
which the tea is boiled is never 
cleansed, and is occasionally scrub- 
bed with argols, 7. e. dried horse 
or cow dung. Salt water is gene- 
rally used, but if unobtainable, salt 
| Aa The reader may 
now imagine what a revolting com- 
pound of nastiness is produced ; yet 
they consume any quantity of it.” 
Now this is not quite fair. Mon- 
gol tea is dirty, but the pot in which 
it is boiled is often washed ; and it 
is only in extreme cases that argol 
is resorted to. The Spartan black 
broth wanted Spartan sauce, and 
Mongol tea wants desert fatigue 
and thirst, after plenty of which the 
said tea makes a delicious beverage. 
One foreigner has been heard to say, 
that the most refreshing drink he 
ever had was a pot of tea obtained 
from a friendly hut, after a thirsty 
day’s travel over a parched land. 
As to using salt water, that is 
hardly correct. Mongols like good 
water for their tea just as much as 
other people do. In Peking they 
sometimes send quite a distance to 
better wells, refusing to use water 
of inferior quality from nearer 


places. In Mongolia they often 
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use dirty water because they can 
get no other, but a Mongol would 
be as much astonished to hear it 
said that they use salt water for tea, 
as we are when so informed. It 
is not impossible that Col. Preje- 
valsky fell in with some Mongols 
who used salt water for tea, but it 
is quite a mistake to make such an 
assertion about Mongols generally. 
As to putting salt into the tea, that 
is quite correct when said of the 
Chakhars, but it is not true of the 
Khalkas; and even among the 
Chakhars, the salt is not added (us- 
ually at least) when the tea is boil- 
ed, but when it is reheated for 
drinking. A Chakhar woman, 
knowing their own tribal partiality 
for salt, usually asks a visitor whe- 
ther he takes salt to his tea or not 
before adding it; just as a foreign 
lady asks her guests at the tea table 
if they take their tea with sugar. 
Mongol tea is not up to much at 
the best, but to call it “a revolting 
compound of nastiness” is certainly 
putting it rather strongly. 

As to the eating of the Mongols, 
Col. Prejevalsky says that they 
have no regular meals, but eat when 
they can. Now on a journey it 
may be true that they eat when cir- 
cumstances permit, but in many 
tents at least, there is a distinctly 
recognized and well-known time for 
meals. As to the quantity, Col. 
Prejevalsky says:—‘‘The gluttony 
of this people exceeds all descrip- 
tion. A Mongol will eat more 
than ten pounds of meat at one sit- 
ting, but some have been known to 
devour an average-sized sheep in 
twenty-four hours. On a journey, 
when provisions are economized, 
a leg of mutton is the ordinary daily 
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he can live days without food, yet 
when once he gets it, he will eat 
enough for seven.” Col. Prejevalsky 
must surely have fallen in with re- 
markable specimens of the natives, 
The above paragraph was translated 
to a Mongol of good intelligence, and 
the astonishment it gave rise to in 
him, was almost as great as any for- 
eigner may be supposed to feel on 
reading such a description of Mongol 
capacity. 

As another example of incautious 
statement, take the following :—“He 
[the Mongol] loves and cherishes 
his animals. Nothing will induce 
him to saddle a camel or horse 
under a certain age ; no money will 
buy his lambs or calves, which he 
considers it wrong to kill before 
they are full grown.” As to the 
lambs and calves, he will not sell 
them, because a Mongol cow without 
her calf gives no milk. The case of 
the lamb is possibly the same, be- 
cause sheep in Mongolia are care- 
fully milked. To sell a lamb or calf 
would be to cause the loss of a sea- 
son’s milk of a sheep or cow ; so he 
will not sell the one or the other. 
If however he has plenty of sheep 
and cows to keep him and his house- 
hold in milk, a Mongol will readily 
sell a cow and her calf, or a sheep 
and her lamb to any who is ready 
to buy. Thus, though a Mongol 
will not sell a lamb or calf alone, it 
is not because he loves and pities 
them, but because it would entail 
a pecuniary loss. So that as far as 
lambs and calves are concerned, his 
tenderness proceeds, not from pity 
and love, but from self-interest. 
‘Nothing will induce him to saddle 
a camel or horse under a certain 


| age,” says Col. Prejevalsky. Yes, 
ration for one man, and, although! but under what age? The Mongols 
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say that colts are saddled when 
twelve months old; sometimes even 
sooner, and camels are ridden—not 
loaded—when about eighteen months 
old. Leaving the camel out of the 
question, observation seems to verify 
the painfully early age at which 
colts are ridden; and many a time 
will a foreigner in Mongolia be 
distressed to see a poor little feeble- 
looking young colt, under a great 
heavy Mongol, urging it on and 
lashing it mercilessly. A few sights 
like this, which are not uncommon, 
would make an observant man speak 
with less enthusiasm of the love 
with which the Mongol cherishes his 
animals. Let these suffice as sam- 
ples of unguarded statements, which 
should be received with caution. 
Col. Prejevalsky seems to have 
been unfavourably impressed with 
the Chakhars. He says, “Owing to 
their constant intercourse with the 
Chinese, the Chakhars of the present 
day have lost, not only the charac- 
ter, but also the type of pure Mon- 
gols. Preserving the native idleness 
of their past existence, they have 
adopted from the Chinese only the 
worst features of their character, 
and are degenerate mongrels, without 
either the honesty of the Mongol or 
the industry of the Chinaman. The 
dress of the Chakhars is the same 
as that worn by the Chinese, whom 
they resemble in features, having 
generally a drawn or angular, rather 
than a flat or round face. This 


change of type is produced by fre- | 


quent intermarriages between the 
Chakhar men and Chinese women. 
The offspring of these unions is cal- 


led Erlidzi. Other Mongols, parti- | 


cularly the Khalkas, detest them as 
much as they do the Chinese.” In 
another part of the book the same 
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charges are repeated. Now it is 
quite true that the Chakhars and 
Khalkas differ in many respects— 
in some widely—but after reading 
such a paragraph as that given above, 
a traveller would expect as soon as 
he set foot in the country of the 
Mongol Chakhars, to see some 
instances of these frequent inter- 
marriages, and to see some of these 
Erlidzi running about; but the 
fact is, that a man may travel and 
live for months in the Chakhar 
country and never once see a Mongol 
who has married a Chinese wife, or 
meet with one single child the off- 
spring of sucha union. It is said 
that there are patches of country on 
the Chinese frontiers, where there 
are such Mongols and such mongrel 
children ; but speaking generally, as 
Col. Prejevalsky here does, of the 
Chakhars as a whole, it is alto- 
gether a mistake to say that such 
marriages are frequent; and it is 
altogether an error to designate the 
Chakhars as mongrels. One for- 
eigner, who has travelled much at 
various times in the Chakhar coun- 
try, cannot remember meeting with 
a single case of a Mongol-Chinese 
marriage, or with a single child the 
offspring of such a marriage. It is 
admitted that there are said to be 
places where such marriages are 
known, but to state that such mar- 
riages are frequent in the Chakhar 
country generally, is quite a mistake; 
and to call the Chakhars degenerate 
mongrels is simply misrepresenta- 
tion. The Chakhars do differ from 
the Khalkas in many points. How 
this difference is to be accounted 
for, there is not room here to dis- 
cuss; but any one at all acquainted 
with the Chakhars will be slow to 
receive as an explanation, the state- 
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ment that it arises from frequent 
marriages which Chakhar men con- 
tract with Chinese women. Col. 
Prejevalsky also states that the dress 
of the Chakhars is the same as that 
worn by the Chinese. There is a 
good deal of truth in the statement, 
yet it may be taken with just a lit- 
tle reservation. In the Chakhar 
country, even a foreign eye can 
usually distinguish at a distance, a 
Chinaman from a Mongol; which 
would not be the case if the two 
dressed exactly alike. On one oc- 
casion, a young Mongol, who knew 
something of the Chinese lan- 
guage, bought, in a frontier town 
a Chinaman’s coat at an old-clothes 
stall, and started on a journey into 
the Chakhar country. Wherever he 
went, he was annoyed to find that 
people regarded him with curious 
eyes; and as soon as opportunity 
occurred, they would ask his com- 
panion, “Is that mate of yours a 
Chinaman?” The coat was a good 
bargain, but, after a time, the wearer 
was so disgusted at being mistaken 
for a Chinaman, that he was ready 
to throw the thing away in vexation 
of spirit. So that notwithstanding 
other people’s admissions and Col. 
Prejevalsky’s broad statement, there 
seems still to be some distinction be- 
tween the dress of a Chakhar and a 
Chinaman. The jealousy with which 
the Mongols even of the south fron- 
tier guard their traditions and keep 
up their own customs, in distinction 
. from those of the Chinese, was well 
illustrated by an incident connected 
with him of the Chinese coat. While 
in a frontier town the sole of his 
boot began to wear down at the toe, 


and to correct this he had two | 


hobnails driven in just as a China- 
man would. The nails saved the 
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boot, but brought the wearer in for 
a reprimand at his own home from 
an old lama, who charged him with 
having committed sin, in leaving 
the traditions of his forefathers and 
having nails driven into his shoes 
like a Chinaman. 

In addition to unguarded state- 
ments which must be received with 
caution and modification, Col. Pre- 
jevalsky makes some assertions, of 
which almost the only thing that 
can be said, is that they are at 
variance with actual facts. For 
instance, he says, “Shirts or under- 
clothing of any kind are unusual ;” 
the real state of the case being, that 
while some—perhaps many people— 
who cannot afford them go with- 
out, shirts are quite ordinary and 
common. 

Again, “The Khalka people carry 
a snuff-box, which they offer on first 
meeting an acquaintance......... The 
friendly pinch of snuff is unusual in 
southern Mongolia;” the fact being, 
that it forms an essential part of 
the ceremony of salutation, alike in 
north and south Mongolia. 

Again, “‘They have a remarkable 
way of killing their sheep; they slit 
up the creature’s stomach, thrust 
their hand in, and seize hold of the 
heart, squeezing it till the animal 
dies.” The truth is that they 
rupture a vital part, probably one 
of the larger blood-vessels near the 
heart. 

In another paragraph we are told, 
“‘The Mongol never washes his body 
and very seldom his face and hands.” 
It is true the Mongol seldom takes 
a bath, but as a rule, he washes his 
face and hands every day. There 
are exceptions, and one of the ex- 
ceptions seems to be the Khalkas 
when on @ journey. While travel- 
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ling with their camel caravans, they 
seem to dispense, to a great extent, 
with washing; the, reason perhaps 
being, that if they washed, the cold 
would crack and chap the skin. 
Perhaps Col. Prejevalsky founded 
this remark on what he observed in 
crossing the desert in the company 
of Mongols; but if so, it is as unjust 
to reason from such a narrow basis 
to the generally unwashed state of 
the Mongols, as it would be to assert 
that Russians in Siberia very seldom 
wash their face and hands, because 
some years ago, an Englishman, 
travelling there in winter, was 
advised by a Russian companion to 
give up his daily ablutions, on the 
ground that unwashed face and 
hands stood the cold better! 

We are also told, that, “It isa 
common sight to see a Mongol—even 
an Official or lama of high rank—in 
the midst of a large circle of his 
acquaintances, open his sheep-skin 
or kaftan, to catch an offending 
insect, and execute him onthe spot 
between his front teeth.” The 
‘public hunt’ is common enough, 
but lamas are very rarely seen to 
take life, even that of a troublesome 
insect. Lamas almost universally 
—and laymen very often—shrink 
from the sin of killing, and simply 
place the offenders at a distance to 
live or die as they may. Indeed 
one of the troubles connected with 
travelling in close company with 
Mongols, is that often they do not 
kill their own game, but turn them 
adrift in dangerous proximity to 
a neighbour. 

We are also told that, “The 
shoulder-blade of mutton is always 
broken and thrown aside, it being 
considered unlucky to leave it un- 


broken.” Where Col. Prejevalsky 
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got this idea it is difficult to im- 
agine, because in northern, central, 
and southern Mongolia, the universal 
practice obtains of carefully preserv- 
ing the shoulder-blade, either to 
write prayers on, or to burn that 
events may be divined from its 
calcined appearance. In and around 
Urga may be seen festoons of such 
bones covered with Tibetan charact- 
ers, hung up for the wind or the 
hands of the devout to set in motion. 
There seems to be only one case in 
which the shoulder-blade is not pre- 
served, and it is of an animal which 
has not been killed, but has died of 
itself. The blade of such an animal 
seems not to be used in divination, 

Perhaps, though, the most extra- 
ordinary of all the statements made 
by Col. Prejevalsky is this :— 
‘‘They [the Mongols] make no en- 
quiry after your health until they 
have learned that your sheep, camels, 
and horses are fat and well to do.” 
The universal and invariable rule 
seems to be, that on all occasions 
salutations begin by enquiries about 
personal health, and after these are 
gone through, come questions about 
cattle, &c. One may keep on being 
saluted many times daily by all 
sorts of Mongols, and never once 
meet a single man who does not 
first ask for one’s own personal 
health. Much as Mongols prize 
cattle, they are not such barbarians 


'as to ask first about one’s cattle, 


then about himself. 

Another paragraph which wants 
some correcting is the following :— 
“Qne of their peculiarities cannot 
fail to arrest the attention of the 
stranger, and that is their habit of 
moving from place to place without 
ever using the words right or left, 
as though the ideas they express 
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were unknown to them. Even in 
the Yurta* a Mongol will never say 
to the right hand or to the left, 
but always such and such a thing 
is east or west of him. It may be 
worth mentioning here that the 
points of their compass are the 
reverse of ours. Their north is our 
south and therefore the east is on the 
left, not on the right of their hori- 
zon.’ Nowitis to beremembered that 
this statement is made by a Russian, 
and as such may admit of some ex- 
planation that would not occur to 
an Englishman not well up in Rus- 
sian. It is just possible that a 
country which has a calendar differ- 
ing by some dozen days from that 
used by the greater part of the rest 
of the civilized world, may also 
have some special compass arrange- | 
ment of its own. If so, the English | 
translator might have made a note | 
of the fact for the benefit of the | 
English reader. But if the Russian | 
points of the compass are the same | 
as other people’s, Col. Prejevalsky | 
has given that of the Mongols one | 
peculiarity more than they really | 
have. The Mongol north and south | 
are the same as ours. So are east | 
and west. In Mongolia, most of | 
the temples face south, that is to- | 
wards the sun at mid-day; looking 
towards the mid-day sun, the left 
hand is east, the right hand west. 
But the common practice of every- | 
day life introduces an element of | 
confusion into this question. Most | 








* Yurta is not Mongol, any more than it | 
is English. Is it a word from the far- | 
west of Mongolia? Mongols north of 
Kalgan for example, know nothing of 
the word. If people insist on refusing 


to call the Mongol’s abode by its Eng- 
lish name, why not use the Mongol 
nomenclature, ¢. e. Gir, for the felt 
dwelling-tents; MAIHAN for the more 
portable cloth travelling tents ? 
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Mongols pitch their tents, that is 
heir Gir or dwelling-tents (what 
Col. Prejevalsky would call their 
yurta) facing south-east. The rea- 
son of this is perhaps—as a recent 
traveller has suggested—to have the 
back of the tent exactly opposite 
the prevailing winds. Be the rea- 
son what it may, they do it; and 
taking the tent as their compass, 
speak of the direction in which the 
tent door looks as south. This of 
course throws out the points of the 
compass all round. When they say 
south, they mean our south-east. 
When they say east, they mean our 
north-east. When they say north, 
they mean north-west, and so on. 
This is the nomenclature in common 
use among the common people. 
Literary Mongols know the literary 
points of the compass, which cor- 
respond with ours; but when re- 
ceiving directions from an ordinary 
Mongol, it should not be forgotten 
that he takes his tent as his basis, ~ 
and calls our south his south-west. 
As to his saying east and west, 
and not right and left, that is a 
matter of opinion, and it would he 
just as correct to say that he never 
says east and west, but always right 
and left. The question seems to 
stand thus:—Are the points of the 
compass named from the body, or 
are the sides of the body named 
from the compass? Would not 
the simpler idea come first? And 
are not the sides of the body simpler 
than the points of the compass ? 
Again north is behind in Mongol, 
and south is before. It is not so 
clear whether left gave name to east 
or east gave name to left; but see- 
ing that the back gave name to 
north, and the front to the south, 


| the presumption perhaps is, that left 
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and right gave names to the other 
two points of the compass which 
they represent. The fact too that 
when the Mongol tilts round the 
door of his tent to the south-east, 
he dislocates the points of the com- 
pass all round, seems to strengthen 
the idea, that he never speaks of 
points of the compass, in our sense 
of the term, but speaks of things as 
being before, behind, to the right or 
left of him. 

There is still another paragraph 
which it may be as well to put right 
here. Speaking of the cycle arrange- 
ment of the years, after giving the 
names of the twelve animals which 
represent the twelve years of the 
lesser cycle, it is stated that :— 
“A man’s age is computed by the 
lesser cycles; thus, if you are twenty- 
eight you are said to be in the year 
of the hare, i. e. two complete cycles 
of twelve years in each have elapsed 
since your birth, and you have 
entered the fourth year of your third 
cycle.” This is misleading. The 
statement is clear enough of itself, 
but it is not a correct representation 
of the case. A man is never said to 
be “‘in the year of the hare” or in any 
other year. He is said to have been 
born im such and such a year, and 
all his life after he is said to belong 
to that year, whether his age is two, 
twenty, or a hundred. In fact, as 
far as a man’s age is concerned, the 
practical use of the lesser cycle is 
to enable him to know what his 
age is. Ask a man how old he is, 
and, most likely, he will say to 
what year he belongs; and then 
counting from that will reckon up 
the number of years. “To what 
year do you belong?” is a question 
commonly asked, and in Mongolia 
much depends on it. Fitting or 
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lucky times or seasons—for, say, a 
bride starting for her future home— 
depend on the year in which she 
was born. To’say that a man is in 
the year of the hare when he is 
twenty-eight may or may not be 
true. There are eleven chances 
against it and one for it; his being 
in, or to speak more correctly—his 
belonging to the year of the hare, or 
not, does not in any way depend on 
how old he is, but simply on the 
fact of his being born in the year 
so named or not. 

Speaking of dialects Col.Prejeval- 
sky says:—“ Words in use among 
southern Mongols are perfectly un- 
intelligible to the Khalkas;” and 
again :—“ Even the construction of 
the sentence changes; and our 
interpreter sometimes could not 
understand expressions used by the 
Mongols of the south.” Now doubt- 
less there are a few words used in 
the south, which are not used—per- 
haps not known—in the north, but 
it is quite safe to say, that they are 
very few indeed. As to the structure 
of the sentence changing, that is 
more than doubtful. The statements 
would have been more valuable if 
they had been accompanied by a 
few examples. At any rate it is true, 
that Khalkas and Chakhars have 
no difficulty in communicating with 
each other; and one foreigner who 
entered the Chakhar country, after 
acquiring some of the Khalka dia- 
lect, encountered no difficulty at all, 
either from new words or changed 
structure of the sentence. There are 
differences, but these are slight. 
The southern pronunciation is softer; 
whichis the main difference. Another 
characteristic seems to be, that north 
and south differ in idioms a little; 
sometimes selecting different words 
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of like meaning, but nearly always 
from a common vocabulary; and 
not causing much more difficulty of 
understanding, than in the case of 
an English-speaking man, who was 
in the habit of indicating that he 
wanted something todrink by saying 
I am thirsty, should hear a stran- 
ger in like case remarking My 
mouth is parched. A few articles of | 
common use which the Khalkas get | 
from Russia, but which come to the | 
Chakhars from China, have different 
names. But it is wonderful how 
little the language differs over such 
a large extent of country; and | 
if Col. Prejevalsky had mastered 
one dialect, perhaps he would have 
been perserved from most of the 
inaccuracies which it has been the 
object of this paper to point out 
and correct. As far as the author 
describes what he himself has seen 
and experienced, his descriptions are 
life-like and true, and find their 
counterpart in like experiences of 
other travellers. And this is almost 
all that any one is safe in saying of 
Mongolia and Mongols, viz, only 
what he has seen and verified with 
his own eyes and ears. Such is the 
utter untrustworthiness of answers 
and descriptions given by Mongols 
when interrogated, that no reliance 
whatever should be placed on them; 
and any one wishing to give reliable 
information about the country or 
people, should strictly confine him- 
self to what he has actually seen, or 
has ascertained beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. 

In this book, Siuen-hua fu is 
described as “surrounded like all 
Chinese towns with a battlemented 
mud wall.” The said wall is of 
brick. This is a small and unim- 
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here only because it is the only 
error of observation which the writer 
of the present paper has detected, 
made by Col. Prejevalsky, when 
speaking of country with which the 
writer is familiar. 

There is therefore every reason 
to suppose that the descriptions 
given of remote and unknown places 
are faithful and reliable, and the 
more reason to regret that so valu- 
able a book should have been dis- 
figured by such unreliable state- 
ments about manners and customs, 
&c. as have been pointed out above. 
Many of these errors occur in a 
chapter devoted to the Ethnology of 
Mongolia. If that chapter were 
corrected or rewritten, perhaps there 
would not be much fault to be found 
with the book. 

As to missionaries, Col. Prejeval- 
sky in one place gives them such 
advice—given too as with authori- 
ty—that Col. Yule remarks in 
a foot note :—‘ Col. Prejevalsky’s 
opinion seems to be, that when the 
tree produces its fruits, then and 
not till then is the time to plant 
it.” In another place: “They said 
that if we had been missionaries, the 
prince would not have allowed us 
to enter the town.” Perhaps Col. 
Prejevalsky believed them ; perhaps 
what they said was true; at any 
rate it may be interesting to know, 
as a different view of the same 
question, that a missionary travel- 
ling in Mongolia has sometimes 
received a warm and hearty welcome 
from the natives, when they had 
assured themselves that the stranger 
was a propagator of religion—not a 
“sinner of a Russian” (nogul hedik 
Oros) as they are in the habit of de- - 
signating foreign sportsmen, whom 
they see shooting water-fowl along 
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the banks of their lakes and streams. | enhance the value of the book, and 
As to Col. Yule’s Notes, it is | elucidate many points which would 
sufficient to say, that they much | otherwise have been obscure. 
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Manual of Chinese Bibliography, being a List of Works and Essays relating 
to China. By P. G. and O. F. von Millendorff, Interpreters to H. I. G. 
M’s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh. 
London: Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill. Gdorlitz, Germany: H. Tzschas- 
chel. Shanghai: Printed at the ‘‘ Celestial Empire” Office. 1876. 


BiBiiogRaPHY is an art producing 
results of greater importance than 
some departments of literature of 
much loftier pretention. As a well- 
digested index adds immensely to 
the value of a book, so a well- 
arranged catalogue renders available 
the stores of a library, the treasures 
of which might otherwise be doom- 
ed to perpetual concealment. A 
man for instance who is merely ex- 
pert at turning up the pages of a 
good catalogue, may rapidly prime 
himself with an amount and kind 
of valuable knowledge, which in 
other days would have secured the 
credit of profound erudition. Not 
only so, but with such a compilation 
one has an easy means of detecting 
many a borrowed plume with which 
an author would sail triumphant 
on the breath of fame. Some at- 
tempts have been made to form 
general catalogues of European—in- 
cluding American—literature ; but 
it is needless to say, that the most 
perfect of these has been very far 
from complete. The field is too 
large to be compassed in a single 
plan. To carry out the thing suc- 
cessfully, the separate parts must 
first be taken up by special workers ; 
and it is only specialists—who can 
and will give time and trouble to 
it—that are likely to appreciate and 
meet the exigencies of the case. 
In noticing the work of Messrs. 
Von Médllendorff, we would remark 
that this is by no means the first 


book on this particular department ; 
but we have no hesitation in saying 
that it is by far the completest of 
the kind that has yet appeared. It 
is not a Catalogue raisonné, for such 
a work might well have occupied a 
thousand pages, instead of—as at 
present—378. Utility has evidently 
been the aim of the authors; and 
to attain to this, they have not 
limited themselves to a mere list of 
books or even pamphlets. Their 
plan embraces also articles on Chi- 
nese subjects from newspapers, serials 
and cyclopzedias; they have ransack- 
ed the libraries of England, France 
Germany, Russia and other coun- 
tries, and many a curious piece has 
been unearthed by them, probably 
hitherto unknown to ninety-nine 
outof every hundred of their readers. 
The resources at their command 
seem to have been ample, and the 
literary world is not a little indebted 
to them for the many rarities they 
have brought to light. From such 
works as DeMailla’s Histoire Géné- 
rale de la Chine in 12 quarto vol- 
umes, down to Captain Shadwell’s 
Memorandum on the present state of 
the Magnetic elements in China, in 
2 pages, all find a place in this 
comprehensive thesaurus; and many 
who had never dreamt of aspiring 
to the pinnacle of fame, may he 
surprised to find themselves im- 
mortalized here. The historian or 
politician who would treat of the 





vicissitudes through which this 
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mighty empire has passed, has but 
to turn to page 82, and he will find 
a list of nearly two hundred publica- 
tions old and new, great and small, 
made ready to his hand; and this is 
followed by more than six hundred 
works on Geography and Travels. 
The naturalist will be able to range 
over some three hundred works on 
his favourite studies ; the missionary 
and the moral philosopher, who 
may wish to select a library on the | 
religions, ethics, manners and cus- 
toms of the Chinese, will find here | 
a list of more than a thousand | 
articles from which to choose; the | 
merchant and manufacturer will | 
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titles does not seem to have been 
aimed at by the authors; for in 
many cases it is little more than an 
indication of the work. This pro- 
bably is sufficient for most practical 
purposes; but for the bibliographer it 
makes it almost useless. There are 
some faults also in the arrangement, 
which indeed is not to be wondered 
at, considering the circumstances 
under which the authors wrote. 
Otherwise we should not have mis- 
sed such a book as that of Mr. Ball 
from among the authors on Tea. 
Alike do we wonder at seeing Elijah 
Settle’s quaint old drama on The 
Conquest of China, placed among 


each be able to learn what is known | Historical works; but we do not 
and what has been written on the | really see that there is a section for 
subjects in which he is interested ; | this class of literature. The Index 
and the newspaper editor will find | is somewhat faulty also; but we 


a never-ending variety of pabulum 
from which to concoct his daily 
leaders. Withal we have some- 
what against the book. The typogra- 
phy is not pleasing to the eye, and 
the same letters throughout give a 
want of distinctness which might 
have been avoided by a tasteful use 
of italics. We observe a number 
of misprints either clerical or 
typographical. Exactitude in the 


| trust and believe the learned au- 
| thors will rectify all these blemishes 
| in their next edition. Many a weary 
| hour we have spent in time past, 
| searching for authorities on chosen 
questions. It gives us much grati- 
| fication to know that we can now 
| refer all such applicants to the work 
| of Messrs. Méllendorff for the most 
| satisfactory answer. 





fa PY UB 34 KB, Manners and Customs of the Chinese at Macao. Trans- 
lated by Rufino F. Martins. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Far East.” Shanghai : 


Printed at the ‘‘ Celestial Empire” 


For some years past, a small book 
entitled Os Chins de Macau, by 
Manuel de Castro Sampaio, has 
been reposing on our shelf; but 


Office. 1877. 

| done well in making this contribu- 
| tion to the popular information 
about China. The translation forms 
a little volume of a conveniently 


being in a language generally un- | portable size for the pocket; it is 
familiar to the Anglo-Saxon, it has | well fitted to beguile the tedium of 
remained to the present time almost | an hour on the steamer between 
without an expounder. Thanks to| Hongkong and Macao; and it is 
the suggestive thoughtfulness of | just the kind of guide book desired 
Mr. Martins, the mysteries of the | by very many visitors to the latter 
book are now laid bare to us in an | settlement during the summer sea- 
English dress; and we think he has/|son. For the Portuguese part of 
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the town, much information may be 
derived from the writings of Ljung- 
stedt, Dennys and others; but for 
the Chinese inhabitants this little 
work is unique. The language is 
well chosen, the salient point of the 
subjects in hand are fixed upon, and 
the descriptions are clear and con- 
cise, so as not to weary those who 
would gather a’ general knowledge 
at a small cost of study. By a judi- 
cious selection from the work of 
Sampaio, Mr. Martins has produced 
a veritable multwm in parvo on the 
maiuers and customs of the Chinese. 
In the main, these are the same for 
Macao as for any other part of 
China, with some minor differences 
of detail; and from this point of 
view, the more curious readers will 
like to compare this with such books 
as Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chi- 
nese, for Foochow, Taylor’s Five years 
in China, for Shanghae, and others, 
which will be found to supplement 
and elucidate each other. The cere- 
monies, superstitions, feasts, dress, 
customs, &c., are hastily passed 
under review in ten short chapters, 
and we venture to say there is not 
a foreign resident in China but may 
learn something from it. Although 
the Chinese have no hebdomeda! day 
of rest, the number of their feasts is 
notable; and frivolous as they may 
appear to the superficial observer, 
they are a perfect study to the 
thoughtful mind. They are in fact 
the hieroglyphic mementos of by- 
gone ages, originating in the reli- 
gion, the philosophy and the astro- 
nomy of early ages; the investiga- 
tion of which would form a 
fitting appendix to a treatise on 
folklore. The following statement 
of the author—for which of course 
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Mr. Martins is not responsible—is 
calculated to mislead :— 


The feast of the summer solstice takes 
place in the sixth moon, and is celebrated 
with sacrifices and crackers. There is not 
a fixed day for the feast ; for'according to 
the way in which the Chinese divide the 
year, the solstices have no certain days 
with them as they have with us.” 


This is very remarkable. Our 
readers do not need to be told that 
the solstices occur at the same time 
in China as in any other part of 
the northern hemisphere; and are 
consequently on the same day of the 
moon (making allowance of course 
for difference of longitude) as in 
any part of Europe. It is rarely in 
the sixth moon however. Except in 
two or three years out of nineteen, 
it occurs in the fifth moon. The 
feast of the seventh day of the se- 
venth month is not quite correctly 
stated. This a curious superstition 
commemorating a historico-astrono- 
mical phenomenon, an account of 
which may be found in Hervey de 
Saint Denys’ Poesies de Vepoque des 
Thang. About the middle of the 
eighth month there is a popular 
feast, apparently connected with the 
worship of the moon ; at which time 
the confectioners all have a rich 
display of cakes of a special kind, 
called “‘ moon cakes.’’ Here we have 
apparently a relic of a very old form 
of idolatry, alluded to on several 
occasions in the Old Testament ; as 
in Jeremiah vii. 18, ‘‘The women 
knead dough, to make cakes to the 
queen of heaven.” The queen of hea- 
ven was the moon. The volume is 
illustrated by a striking photograph 
ofthe translator, which will be accep- 
table to most readers. We would 
desire to draw the attention of visi- 


‘tors to China,to his little volume, 


as an easy introduction to the mys- 
teries of the Middle Kingdom. 





